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A Philoſopicalldiftourſe-axwell 


vpon the Common,as Vpon the ve- 


getatiue and fructifying Salt 
of Nature. 


Auing found by ſundrie obſcrua- 
g [tions,drawn from experience her 
«4 & |lelte rhe vndoubted mother of all 
F727 [32|trvcand certaine knowledge, that 
| | all ſorts, and kindes of Marle, or 
9 [{oyle whatſocuer, either knowne 
—or vicd alreadie for the manuring, 
or bettering of all hungry and barren grounds , or as 
yet concealed, and kept in the boſome of Nature, 
from the common and vulgar fort of people:do draw 
their r_—_—_ and fructitying vertue from that ve- 
getable falt(which M. Bernhard Paliſſy in his learned 
and philoſophicall treatiſe , de /a nature des eaux, & 
fonteines , dooth ſooften tearme by the name of a, 
fiftelement, whereonall our auncient Philoſophers 
did ſcarcely dreame) I'haue thougnt good, becauſe 7 
would not ſceme fantaſticall, and ouerweening in 
mine owne conceite, as if I were the fir{t broac her of 
this opinion: before I proceede to anie practicall dif- 
coueries herein, firſt toſer downe that ſhort & ſweet 
diſcourſe of Franceſcus Valetins in his booke de ſacra 
| Philoſophia, cap. 34. vpon the miracle contained in 
the fourth booke of the kingsand ſecond Chapter, 
and then toamplifie the ſame by ſome of thoſe mani- 
feſt experiments which are common1n this land al- 
readie,and by ſome othersof more valuc, and yet of 
leſle chatge,althoughas yetnor knowne , or at the 
lkea{t not publiſhed by any —_ Authour. ; 
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Inthe fourth Booke of Kinges,and ſecond chap- 
ter. 19,20,21, and 22.verle, it1s thus wrirren. And 
the men of the Citic (that is o' Hierico) {aide vn- 
to Eliſha, Beholde (ir, the dwelling of thts Cie 1s 
pleaſaunt as thou thy leite ſeeſt: tut rhe VVarter 1s 
naught, and the grounde barren. Hee faice bring 
mee a newe Cruſe, and put ſalt therein. And they 
brought it him. And hee went vnto the Spring 
of Waters , and caſt the falt therein, and fayde, 
thus fayeth the Lorde, I haue healed theſe waters : 
there (hall not come hence foorth either death, 
or barrennefſe. So the Waters were healed vnto 
this day accordingtothe ſaying of Eliſha which he 
ſpake. 

f Wherevpon Valetius entreatethinthis maner. 
There is no doubt but that this, as alſo diucrſe 0+ 
ther ſignes,and tokens were ſhewed vnto the people 
of Iſrael by way of figure,as Saint Paule dooth teſti- 
fie, and thatthe ſame dooth fignifie ſome other pu- 
rifying, and cleanfing of waters, and that it was 
done in token of ſome Sacrament, But whether 
there bee anie regarde to bee had of Nature in this 
myracle or no , wee are at this preſent to confi- 
der, and examine, For I haue oftentimes obſerued 
euen in the perfourming of myracles, that for rhe 
moſt pager pleaſerh God to vie ſome naturall cauſe, 
and that vppon manie, andexcellent reaſons him 
moouingthereunto, VVherefore ſecing the barren- 
neſſe of the earth is cured by the Waters, it is mani- 
feſt thatthereis nothing elſe meant in this place, but 
that the Waters were of ſuch kinde, and qualitie, as 
that the earth beeing warered rherewith,” became 
barrenby their corruption,Anditſeemethby al pro- 
babilitic that this fault was in their faltneſſe., both 
| becauſe 


becauſe it 1s an ordinarie accident to many waters, 
whereby they are made vnholſume to be drunk, and 
becauſe that, of all other thinges dooeth moſt of ail 
ma'e the earth vniruittul; wherevpon it grew into a 
cuſtome with our auncient forefathers, that all ſuch 
or as became forfeit and confiſcate vnto thc 
rowne, by reaſon of any highand capitall offence 
committed,ſhould be ploughed and ſowed with falt, 
which we read to haue beene doone by CL bimelech, 
inthe ninth Chapter of the booke of Judges, when 
he haddeſtroyed the cittic of the Sichemites, andin 
the Pſalme tis faid: He hath deſtroyed a fruitful land 
with ſaltneſle,for the wickedneſle of the inhabitants, 
And therfore faltneſle is a principall meanes to make 
the ground vnfruittull,and the ſowing of falt thereon 
bringeth forth barrenneſle,anda cur vponit, But 
how then commeth it to paſle, thatifthe waters of 
Iericho,did hereby both become vnſauorie for the 
people to drinke,and vnprofitable for the encreaſe of 
the carth: thatthereſhould be any natural vertue in 
jalt,to helpe and ſweeten them, eſpeciallie when S. 
Tames faith in his Epiſtle and third chapter. My bre- 
thren,can the fig tree bring forth £2 es, orthe vine 
bring forth figs ? So neither by the nk reaſon,can 
ſalt make waters to be freſh &ſweer, Neither can it 
bee denied, but that as contraries are remedied by 
their contraries: ſo likewiſe thatthe faults of al things 
are increaſed by their like and ſemblable Natures. 
Therefore one of theſe two muſt ofneceſsny tal out, 
that either inthe myracle of E/z/ha, there was no re- 
gard hadof nature at al, but thatthere was a meere 
contrariecourſe to nature vſed,thereby to male the 
myracle the greater(for we read of y like ofren in the 
hole Scriptures) orelſe thatthe fault of theſe waters 
4 3 was 
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was not in theirfſaltneſſe, but rather in ſome other 
rotten and putrified corruption, which as inall other 
things;ſo in water moſt eſpecially is corrected by the 
additicn, and mixture of falt. Forſaltbeeing of an 
hot anddrie nature, and by ſolution being verie apt 
to incorporate therewith,conſumeth allthe putrifi- 
cd vapors, or partes thereof, and correcteth all the 
putritaction which it tindeth, andit maketh all good 
Warers to keepe ſweet and ſounde tie longer, For 
the Marriners themſelues can witneſle,that ſuch wa- 
ters as be ſomwhat brackiſh, be the beſttor long voi- 
ages, becauſe they will laſt longer than others: and 
thertore they do often water their ſhips from ſprings 
thatbee neerethe ſea. And furthermore thoſe that 
doe fearch more narrowlic into the nature and pro- 
perty ofallthings, doe conſtantlie affirme, that ſuch 
ſpringes as be offenſiue in ſmel,or that carry any bad 
or corrupttaſt with them, are no waie better to bee 
purified & clenſed, then by _—_ of ſalt intothem, 
Therefore this ſeemeth verie probadle for that (be- 
ſides all which 7 haue alrcadie alledged) waters doo 
become moſt deadlie and contagious,by their putri- 
fied and offenſiue ſmels, ratherthan by their faltnes, 
Yeathe ſaltnefle of the waters (vnleſle it be extream, 
as in the Sea of Sodome, which for that it engen- 
dreth no liue thing, and alſo deitroyeth whatteuer 
falleth into it, itis called by the name of the dead ſea) 
doth neither tend to deſtruftion, neither is it offen- 
flue tothe fertilitie ofthe ground (butrather beein 
meanely brackiſh,and thereby alto it ſelfe not ſubie 
to putrifaCtion, as wee may behold in the ſea) itma- 
keth the waters themſelues mot fruirfull. Neither is 
there anyplace in the whole world wherethat gene- 
ratiue vertne doth more abound, or where there is 
more 
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more infinit gereration & mulriplicatis of creatures, | 

then in the wide Ocean. And I doo verely beleeue y 
| theſpiriz of God which in the beginning did ſpread | 

itſelte vpon the waters(which I doe hold to be acer- 

'ten fire: did make them to be of that nature,thar 15 to 

ſay, thicke and ſalt, and by that reaſon they are much 

more apt forthe gencration of all creatures, then a- 

ny freſh waters whatſoeuer. Now then euery kindof 

ſaltwater is not hurtful co plants, neitheris it hurtfull 
| to al alike,butthere be certen plantes which proſper 
| beſt in ſalrwaters,& thoſe ſprings, which be fomwhat 
brackiſh arerather vnfit to make drinke for mans bo- 
dy,then to water the grounds, For nothing is more 
vnſauory in our drink then falt, becauſe that our thirſt 
doth naturallie deſire to bee ſatisfied with thatwhich 
is cold and moiſt, wheras theſe watering dewes doe 
rather repreſenta food,then a bare drinke to y earth, 
for they giue a kindot norithment vnto plantes, nei- 
ther do they off:d vnles they be ouerſalted lil e brine. | 
Sothat according to the meaſure of ſaltneſle, theſe 
brackiſh waters be either goodor hurtful to al kind of | 
vegetables-for ifthey ſauour of the exceſle then they 
burn, and dry vp the ground, and ſo make it barren, 
but ifthey bee moderacelieſalt they agree well with 
diuers plantes , and bee not verie hurtfull vnto 
any. 
| Solikewiſe all otherliuing Creatures by the ex- 
treamitie of ſaltnefle are deſtroyed vtterlie, as wee 
| ſee by the Redde Sea, for they are cuen partched f 

awaic therewith, butifthat the ſame bee more tem- [ 

perate (as inall other Seas) many Creatures are in- l 
gendered thereby, and doe growe into huge and 
mightic bodies, and bee more ſounde then any 0- 
ther Creatures , and many of them beeing dead, 
B+ may. 
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may bee kepta long time, alchough I am not igno- 
raunt, thatſome kindes of fiſhes cannot endure the 
lealtfaltneſſe that may be,neicher can they continue, 
orliue butin che freſh water onely, and ſome others 
againe doo thriue and proſper in either ofthem:ſuch 
is the great varictic of natures, But vnto wan,and to 
diuers other land Creatures, the eating of much ſalt 
is very contagious, becauſe it maketh the bloud ſalt, 
and 1t breedes barennefle to mans bodie by the ex- 
rreameliccitic thereof,and it maketh our ſced orna- 
ture too ſharpe,but the ſame being GY taken, 
is very ſtirring in our bodies,and prouoketh them to 
venerious aCtes, whereby it helpeth tothe generati- 
on of mankind. 

And therefore me thinks, that althoſe controuer- 
ſies aboutthe ſeueral natures of ſalt, are but friuolous 
wherein ſome doo contend that itengendereth bar- 
renneſſe,and death, and therefore it was vſed to bee 
throwne vpon curſſed groundes, and others woulde 
hauethe ſamerto be ofa fruitful and incorrupt nature, 
which made the Poets to faine,that Venus was born 
in the ſea, by meanes ofthe ſperme of the Gods that 
tel into it,and fo they called hir «god\Tw ofthe fome 
or froath of the ſea. And here by the waie I wilmake 
bold alſo,to inſertthe opinion of that learned , and 
great Magitian Jo. Bap. Por. ; 47. who writing vpon 
the helpes of conception ſaith, that ſalt doth greatlie 
further procreation, tor it doth not onely ſtir vp luſt, 
butitdothalſo miniſter fruittulneſſe. And therefore 
che Egyptians did vc tofeed their bitches with falte 
meates, when they found them vnapt for generati- 
on. And Plutarch doth witneſle, that ſhips vpon the 
ſcasare peſtred and poiſoned oftetimes, with e cee- 
ding ſtore of mice. And ſome hold opinion, that the 
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females without any copulation with the Hales, dot 
conceiueonely by licking of falt;, And thismaketh 
the Fiſlhmongers VWiues 1o- wanton; and-ſo beautt: 
full. VVhich cauſed the Egyptian priefts(by the re- 
port of Plutarch) moſt rehgiouſlie to:-abſtaine from 
ſalt, and faltmeates; forthatthey found them-verie 
ſtirring, andprouoking to venerie. Vhereforeſince 
the nature ot ſalt is todetend and take away all putri- 
faction, which leadeth cuery thing vnto deſtruction, 
ttcemeth vpon goodreaton thatthiswas the fat of 
the waters of Icricho, andtliat.E£{iþa/did bold anatu- 
rall courſe in correcting ofthem:Godhimſeltcexal: 
ting aboue nature that naturall propertiewhich hee 
bad firſt giuen vnto falt : For otherwiſe, neyther 1o 
ſmall aproportian of alt, 'woulde. baue ſutticed to 
hauepurificd fo great aquantitie of VYaters;ncither 
couldtheſe waters haue lafted: ſweet: yntillthis daic; 
Thus farre Valetins, EriE.e055 

Nowethatwe may yet haueafanther,and morc 
inward ſpeculation into the nature of ſalt, itſhall nor 
beimpertinent to our purpoſe, to ſer downe and ga- 
ther. all thoſe obſeruations, which I haue alſo culled 
andgathered outof twoe! _ Treaties, theſame 
beingeuenwrungoutof thebowels of the carth ,by 
thatlearned husbandman, maiſter Bernard. Palſ5y, 
whereot the one is entnuled, Das /eliariuerfes,and he 
other De lamarre, wherby all thoſe that. be y/true un» 
fantes of Art, may recciue a full light into-nature, 
which doorh heere preſent hirfelfe1n all hirrayattic, 
with her C— inherhande, and the ignoraunc 
Farmers may alſogleane with them; afeweloſe and 


ſcattered cares, to make ſormuch breade of, as may 


relicuetheir hungriebellyes.- - And having perfor- 


med this colleion, I will ſerte downe ſuch Prey: 
B ar 
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terpradtiſes; as haue their fullwarrant from theſe awd 
Theorickes, and may ſerne 1n diners partes of this 
land, either for'arable or paſture 'groundes, where 
 _ theordinarie ſoile ordung doth failevs.' + 7 14) 
RE. /Thereareſomanie ſortesand kindes of ſalt; faieth 
m__ vpon Maifter Bernard) thatiiris/{mpoſsible for any mai td 
(alt, numberthem all, and farther tell chee that there is 
nor any one thinge in the worlde, which dooeth nor 
participate ofthis ſalt, whetherit be man, beaft, tree, 
plant, or any other kindeof vegetable, yeacuenthe 
mettats:themſclues;:and/that whichis more;;there 
1snotany kind of vegerablewhatſoeuer, that coulde 
rowe or flouriſhe; withoutthe action of ſalt, which 
Fech hidde in cueric ſeede,/and beſides all this, if the 
ſalt were deuided from the bodie of any liuing man, 
or from rhe:ſtohes which 'are wrought 'vppe into 
ſtrong buildingesz orfrom che: principall poſtes, the 
Rafters, and the beames of any houſe, they woulde 
all fall co-powder, irc lefſe: tharthe twinkeling of an | 
cic; Thelike may.-beeſaid, both ofyron, ftcele,gold | 
and iluer;and all othermercals. Andrtherefore hee 
that woulde knoweidt mee howe many kihdes of 
falte there bee, Tſhallbee forced to anſwer him that 
there beas many, as there be ſeucrallſortes of taſtes, 
or ſents. ; 
Die:rftic *Coppres'isafalt, Nicer isafalt,vitrial is a falt,allom 
offales, js afalt;Borrasis'aſakt;Sugeris afalt, Sublimare is a 
ſalt, Saltperevisa falr, the ſalt gem, Le Sal:cor, rhe 
Tartar;'fal Armoniacke, all theſe are diuers kindes 
offalres, and if Lwouldta'ce vppon metoname them 
all; I ſhoalde/neuer:make an ende. The falt which 
the Alcumiſtes'call 8x &L£1cab, is extracted from 
an herbe,which growethin the-ſalt mariſhes of - 
| | | Ittes 
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Iſles of Xantojgne, Thefaltof Tartar, is nothing eis, 
thenthatſalrof the reaſons Rich glueth the taſte 


.and.ſauourtothe Vine, and defe 


6: Y,VANGs ndctl it irom pu- 
witaction,and therefore Liay yer againe, thatthe (a- 


uour of all things proceedeth.trom ſalt; which alone 


cauſerh the vegetation, pertection, maturttic, and 


thatis comeinedin.cuery, thing hat 


the whole goo. 
nouriſhech.. 
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Andalthoughthere bee divers ſortes of theſe and ,, 


other vegetables, whoſe laltes be more fixed apdof ties of falr, 


harder (0Jution, changhe fajrof me Vine, auſal:- 


by 


cor,ueuertheleſſe I fay, thazin jt manner of a 


and plantes,/ chere.is) more or Jefle, of qhis ſalt, vige- 
{icet, ſo. much as is lufficient tor them : alvcllas.in 
thoſe others before mentioned, for otherwiſe manic 
kindes of Aſhes woulde. not ferue to whiten\linnen 


cloathes ; by che.effect of which. aſhes thou maycit 
ealilic ws nb ASS 


hatthere 1s ſaltinall thinges. 4 nd Saltthe 


thouartnox4o thinke;rhat.theaſhes bee of Th ſtrengrh of 


to whiten, butonelic by the vertue of their ſalr, tor 
otherwiſe-the ſelfe-lame aſhes might ſeruc;diuerſe 
Wnes. i ni jo ge who unpd - dupos wi 

* Butinſo muchas the faſtwhichis within theſude 
aſhes, commerh to bee diſſoluedinthewatergvhet- 
in they baile, it penetraterh'the linen, and by his 
vertue ſharpeneſle, and biting, allthe filche and 
ſoile of Cloth is diſpearſed, mollified, and carryed 
downewarde,with the: Vater, which aftcrwardes 


.becommetha.Lee, becauſe that: therein reſterh and 
;remayneth all-ſuch.falc as was 1n theaſhes before, 
-becing now diſſolued by the aCtion of the water, and 
-theaſhes by this meanes hauing loſt their ſaltneſſe, 


. anye 
other 


haue not anymore, irgnge to whighten 
190300074 gl Ge wo BK 
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- othet Fro arid incncaſtthem oiitintothe Rrevees 
*ab4ltosithervn cable.” Mirke yer onteothetex- 
amp T. VWhenthefalt-pi ferment ck to/fraweout 
thet {Ur petet from the eatth;they workeini the ſame 
haAdt as is befotefer downefor che making of the 
nd whenthey- habe gotten out the ſalrpeter, 


'Leeand 
'both the aſhedantſthe earth 'outof which they have 
now.taken the ſalt, are alroither vnprofttable': tor 
tharthere is no more ſalr lette which was the prin- 


cipall worker, * * 
Wo _— Rep ttern aftjon, edhiſider thoſe 
h tattthe Hides ofbeatts, they take ybarkes 


Wh andhaying dried atif btoken Uheii;they lay 
thehy amongeſt t; hides n'theirranhing fats: and | 
when the hides hane remained their fulltime with | 
en lng caſtthem awaic as athingeofno | 

| ——_ NE 1'I no —_—_ di ers laces | 
£110" WH Ma ubes AK , they Vie! to'make'e $;, or | 
| - Fats eoolſe md ftn& SFERbeles, | 
which CE dried, arid (6 biifnethem for | 
want ofother fiering bur the aſhesoftliem are ri0- 
Tin.” woorrh , » becauſe qe {alt of them] is s alteagy | 
r I C1330" +: oY | 
pe 6A 5} widens Heetuby ; tha its | 
de MED EKE: HER Bat Batdaed ah ea cles | 
rher; bur the Ale which is conteined therein ? For 
otherwiſethe ſame barkes woulde ſerue againe, bur 
becaiſe the falt is diſſoJned itis ſoakedintorhe Lea- 
ther; by reaſonne #fhis'moyſtre; which hath made 
an attraction thereoftolghnehisown turne.Ttisalfo 
ro bee noted thatin al Kinde of woodes, the falt is 
in a manner wholehe in "the barkes ;- 4nd: that 
fuck wodd as is barked'dooeth ener: 'yeelde any 
ſol aſhes . Monnſicur Sifly Duke Mountpen- 
lier 
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Ger his Phiſitionſhewed vnto mee vppon a cettaine 
time 2 ftickeofSmamon ;j-which was about foure 
foorein length, and ar-inchrhicke! I tafted ofthe vt- 
tetmoſt barce thereof, and ithad theliucly , and na- 
turall ſauour of rhe beſt and ſtrongeſt Cinamon, 
whereas inal thereſt of the ſticke,there was no more 
taſte then in aſtone. Andthis1s the reaſon why the 
Tanners account of nothing elfe but the barkes,, be- 
cauſe of thef{ait which isin them, for otherwiſe the 
reſt of the wood being wrought into powder, might 
ſeruetheirturne as well. Andfor further proofe that 
rhere is ſome ſalt in euerie thing, weread that the E- 
gyptians were woont to yſe Niter, ,and other Aro. 
maticall bodies,about the dead bodies of their kings, 
and princes, which wee'doe call enbawmimg : which 
Niter isa preſeruing ſalt, thatdefenderh from purri- 
fation. And their fleſh ſo embaulmed is called 11u- 
mia, which theEgyprians doe finde to bee verie-me- 
dieinable, ind tor-my'patr 1 thinkethe ſame more 
wholſomethenporable'golde; There be'fome in our 
time that woulde faine imitare that ancient manner 
ofenbaulming, and ſeekero make akinde of Mumia 
of their bodies-who haue ſuffered death for ſome ca- 
.picall offence, burtheytaile herein, and their Mumia 
doth ſoonecorrupt,and purrifie, for want of ftith ex- 
cellent Aromaticolldruggesas thoſe ancient Egyp- 
tians vied. For now itisgenerally holden, thart all 
thoſe ſweerſmelling ſtmples,allthe Rubarbe, Gums, 
and other Aromaticallware, are greatly ſophiſtica- 
ted before they come to our handes ; and our e£om- 
monfalt isnotofthat vertue to preſerue things with- 
all; asthoſe ato-naricall drugges which come from 
the bleſſed Arabia , and other 5c Countryes. 


And'thateucriethinghach fonſaltt1ic, irts mabtt- 
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Glaſſe of all feſt, for that itis poſſible to make Glafle of all kinds of 


Aſhes, although ſoine {optes of them; bee of harden 
fuſion or melting than others. , And weretherenot 
ſome falt in- all trees and hearbes,-,it woulde bee a 
thing molt impoſſible to make Glaſſeot them, The 
ſecrete vertuesalſo which lie hid in ſale confirmethe 
ſame, For ſalt whiteneth all chinges, jt hardeneth all 
things, it preſerueth all things,it giueth ſauourto all 
chings,it is that Maſltickethart gleweth all things to- 
gether, it gathereth and knitterh all mineall matrers, 
and of manie thouſand peeces it maketh one maſſe, 


This falt giueth ſounde to, all thinges , and: with- 


out: the ſounde no metrall will ring in his ſhirle 
voyce: Salt makerh men merrie ; it whiteneth che 


'fleth, and itgiuethbeautie to all reaſonable crea- 
tures, it cntercayneth that loue and amitie which ts 


betwixt the Male and Female, through that, great 
vigour and ſtirring vppe which it, prouoketh jn,the 
Ah 0a] emp As as ,. it helperh to procreation, 
it giyeth vnto, creatures their voyce, /as alfo vnto 
Metralles, Saltis the cauſe thatmanie {mall pibble- 
ſtones becing ſubtlelie powdred, become one maſle, 
whereof they make our drinking Glaſſes, and all 
other ſortes of Table-veſlell, and; by the power of 
falt, all fabſtaunces maie bee brought into tranſpa- 
rent bodyes. And it is ſalt that maketh all ſeedes 
to flouriſh,andgrowe, and although thenumber of 
thoſe men is yerie ſmall, which can giue anie true 


reaſon whie dungue fhoulde doe anic good in ara- 
ble groundes , bur are ledde thereto more by cu- 
ſtome than anic Philoſophicall reaſon, neuerthe- 


leſle itis apparaunt, thatnodungue, whichis layde 
VPPOD barraine groundes, coulde anie way enrich 
the lame, itit werenorfor the ſalt which the ſtrawe 
and 


, 
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and hayleft behinde them by their O——_— d nM = « 
therfore altheſe ſumple ſors which leane their muck-= coucred- 
heaps abroad,andſubic&tro the weather,ſhew them. 
| ſelues ro bee butmeane husband men, and that they! 
| neuer taſted of any true natural philofoplue ; | For! 
| theraine which falerh vpontheſedungue-hils;tlow- 

ing downewarde into the vallyes, dooth alſo carrie 

with it thefaltof the dungue which diflolueth ir ſelte 

with the moyſture : whereby the foyle beeing after- 

warde laideabroad vponthe land, ouch little or no 

good vntoit,. Burit thou wiltnot giue credite vnto 
/ my ſpeech, yet marke howethe labouring Hinde, 

when hee carryeth his dungue to the feelde,howein 

diſcharging of his loades hee leaueth, it in certane 

heapestogether', anda while after hee commeth to 

ſpreadit allouertheground, andlayeth the ſame in 

equalllcuill, and afterward when the ſame feeld hap- 

peneth to bee ſowed with'corne, thouſhalt alwayes 

tinde the corne tobe more greeneandranke in thoſe 

places where the ſame heapeswere fir{tlayde (after 

they haueclien there ſome reaſonable time) then in 

anic otherplace in all the ground betides, and this 

commeth ta. paſſe by reaton that the” raine which 

fell vppon them, hath caried euenthe ſaltthrough 

them, and conucicd itintothecarth that was vnder 

them. Wherby thou maiſt eaſily gather that it is not 

the dungitſelte whickcauſerh'fruitfulnes:bur the ſalt 

which the ſeed hath ſucked out ofthe ground. And 

herevpon it commeth to paſſe that allexcrements as *lexcre- 
| welot man asbeaſt;ſeruerofatten 8& inrich theearrh: cj, pron 
| Bur ifany man will plow;and fow his ground yearely 
without dungingthe fame, the hungry ſeedein time 
willdrinke vpall rhefalt of the earth, whereby-the 
earth bcingrobd of her-falt; can bring forth no 2g 

rut, 
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rs T he 'Jewel-boufe of 
fruit,vntill it bee dunged againe, orſuffere( to lie fal- 
lowacertainetime: to theende thatit may gather a 
neweſaltneſle from the cloades , and rainethat fal- 
lech vpon it. But Iftpcakenot hereof common falr, 
bur of the vegetatine ſalt. For there bee many that 
hold opinion , that there is no greater encmie to all 
ſecdsrthenfalt,and that becauſe mancienttime when 
any wicked, or deſperate villain had. committed any 
notorious crime that deſerued death, /hee had ſen- 
tencegiuen him to hauehishouſe raced, his ground 
turned vp,and ſowed with falt,thatirmight ncuer af- 
ter bring forth fruitagaine.I know not whether there 
bee any Countrie whoſe ſalt dooth not agree with 
corne:burtT am ſure that vpon the little hullockes in 
theſale Marſhes of Xavtorgne,men doe mowasgaod 
rafſe as inanie other place thatcuerI came in. 4nd 
thoſe hillockes doe come of the groundes and wa- 
ſhinges throwne vp fromthe bottome ofthe ſame 
Marthes,whichareas brackithas theſca water, and 


_ yet neuerthelefle I did neuer fee any fayrer corne in 


my litethen rome inthem. Andthcrefore I know 
not why our Iudges hauetaken occaſion to ſowe ſalt 
on the offenders groundes, to bring a curſe yppon 
them, vnleſſe there happen to bee ſome ſuch Coun- 
trie whereſalt is themeere encmic of all ſcedes. Bur 
tocontinue our firſt courſe, and ro prouethart.falt is 
noenemic, eitherto the vegetatiue, orſenſatiue na- 
tures. Ve ſcethatthe Vines of the countrie of Xar- 
rozgne which are planted in the midft of the ſalt mar- 
ſhes,doebring fortha kindeof blackereaſon, which 
they call Chanchets , and wherofthereis awine made 
thatis nothing inferiour roour Hipocras , in which 
they vſealſo todippe their toaſted bread, as they doe 
in Ypocras. Andtheſc Yinesare fo fertile that _ 

| plant 
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lantofthem dooth bring foorth more fruite, then 
ſixe of thoſe that growe in Paris. Seenowe what 
reaſon I haneto thinke that faltis ſo farre off from 
becing anenemicto Nature, thatonthe otherſide 
itdoth rather helpe the goodnefle, ſweetneſſe,matu- 
ritie, generation, and preſeruation of the ſaid Vines. 
Andnot onely falt dooth giue his ayde, and helpe 
herein, but alſo the ayre it ſelfe , by his ſalt exhala- 
tions. In the aforeſayde Iflandes, and within the 
fale Morihes , there is a falt hearbe founde called 
Salicor, whereof the moſt beautifull Glaſle of all 0- 
theris made, and there is alfo gathered that Xar+ 
tonique Wormewood, ſo called of the Countrey 
where it groweth. The ſame hearb hath this pro- 
pertie,that ifone doe boylethe fame, and with the 
decoction thereof doe temper a little meale , and 
makeitinto paſte, and fo frie the ſame citherin larde 
or Butter, andeate thereof, it willexpell, and driue 
out all ſuch VWormes, as arc either within the bodies 
of men,or children. And before I vnderſtood there- 
| of, Thadſ{ixchildrenthatdied ofthe Wormes which 
I did manifeſtly perceiue as wellin the anatomizing 
of their bodies, as alſo for that oftentimes they voy- 
ded them at their mouthes, and when they were 
drawing to theirende,, theſe VVormes woulde iſſue 
at theirnoſthrils. My purpoſe is not hereby to proue 
that comfnon ſalt doth agree with all kinde of plants, 
but I am well aſſured that the ſalt Marſhes of Xar- 
zoizne, doebring toorth all maner of truites that are 
planted there, and the ſameſo pr—_ , AS in no 
placemore where I haue trauayled. 
All wilde hearbes, thornes, and thiſtles, doe pro- 
ſper ſoexcecdingly there,as no where better, which 


is 4 ſufficient confurtation "- thoſe which would _ 
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falrto beenemie to all plants. For it it were an enemic 
to plants, it ſhould alſo bee an enemie to thenature of 
man, which the Burgonions will by no meanes con- 
feſle, for if they were ſo perſwaded,tney woulde ne- 
uer haue ordained that falc ſhoulde bee pur in the 
mouthes of their infants at their baptiſme, where- 
vpon they are tearmed the powdred Burgonions, 
Neither will the beaſtes agree that ſalt isan enemie 
vnto'them , forthe Goates will deuoure as much 
thereof, as you will giue them , and they ſeeke out 

urpoſely for briniſh walles, agaynſt the which men 
19 made water,euen tolickethem. And the Pij- 
geons when they happen tofind an olde wall whoſe 
temper was made of Lime and Sand, and beginnerh 
once to molder away, they willneuer leaue 1t, nor 
beedriuen from it. 

Now ſome ſimple Clownethat neuer knew what 
learning ment, will perhaps imagine, that they feede 
vpon the ſande, butthat 1s but a blind conceipt, for 
itis not digeſtible, whereas this isthe verie potable 
Golde of the Pigeons, and therefore weeare not to 
thinke that they ſeeke for ought elſe then the Lime 
thatisin themorter and that for the ſaltneſle thereof, 
And ifthey happen to ſwallow one graine of ſand, it 
1s againſt their willes. 

The Oiſters for the moſt partare alſo nouriſhed by 
falt,and their ſhels are compounded of it which they 
themſelues haue wrought Ps and itis very apparant 
that itis ſo, for thattheirſhels being caſt intothe fire, 
do ma'e acrackling much like ro common ſalt. And 
iffalt bee of that vercue as to woorke an erection of 

. thoſcengendring parts (as I haucſaidbetore) it is a 
thing moſt certaime and well approoued,that Oifters 


themſclues are of the ſame operation; which _ 
uet 
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ueth my former aganion, fra thoſe Oyſters are for 
the moſt part nouriſhed with fale. Bur tora further 

confirmation, that ſaltisnot enemieto anie vegeta- 

tive nature, letvs a little beho'de the v orke of the 

plaine countrimen of Ardenna,in diners places wher- 

ofthey cur down woods in great quantitie,andthoſe 

they couch & range inthe earth in ſuch ſort, as that 

there may be drawne vnto them ſome aire trom be- 
lowe,then they lay greatnumber of cloddes of carth1 
ypon the ſame wood, yetſuch as are full of fivarth, 
and graſle, and afterwardesthey kindle the Wood 
which lyeth thus couered with the turfe , and after 
they haue burnedthem all rogither ſufhciently, they 
diſperſe them ouerthe face ot the whole ground, as 
wee vie todoc in our dongue, then they plough it, 
and ſoweRiethere, where nothing elſe but VVood 
grew before, and theRie commeth vp aboundantly, 
and this they do cuerie {ixteene yeares. And inſonie 
partes but{ixe yeres,and in ſome parts but four yeres 
onely,wherby the ground being ſpared fo long, brin- 
eth foorth afreſh as much wood, and as greatas at 

the firſt. And of this wood they fell{o much as 1s ſuf- 
ficient to enrich the ground tor one yeares crop, and 
burne the ſame with their turtes together as before: 
and ſo conſequently euery yeere vntillthe number of 
ſixteen yeeres be expired,and then _ begin again 
at the fir{t peece of ground which they had ploughed 
I6yeeres before, inthe whichthey find the wood of 
as great a growth as inthe beginning. Hereby itis 
manitelt, that the ruſticall opinion of thoſe clow- 
niſh people of that Countrey is vtterly falſe , who 
thinke that the heate of theſe fires,and the aſhes, are 
the onclie cauſe which maketh their cold countries 


fruitfull, whereas in deede it is the falrof theſe trees, 
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hearbs,and rootes being burnt which they haueleft 
behindethem. And therefore it my wittes were a- 
ble roſearch into all the vertues', and properties of 
ſalt, would thinke todoe wonders therby. For euen 
the Alcumiſts giuea blaunchervnto Venus with the 
falt of Tartar, orfome other kind of ſalt. And falr is a 
moſt neceſfarie thing for the Diers, becauſe that A- 
lum which isa falt,draweth vnto it the colors of Bra- 


fill, and of Galles,andof other matters.,and ſo maketh. 


both cloth, filke and leather, to take their die the bet- 
eter, inſomuch as the Diers when they woulde die a 
whitecloath into aredde, are ſometimes forced to 


dippeit firſt in Alome water, Yea, and ſome kindes. 


of ſalt doe ſo harden yron, anddoe giueſuch temper 

to theedges of weapons, as that one may cut yron 

with them as if itwere butapecce of wood. VVhat 

ſhouldelI ſay any more ofthis ſalt, for it paſſeth my 

reach to make- anie true deſcription of the excellent 
vertues thereof? Onely I will. conclude with this, 

thatif'it were poſhbleto keepe the ſame from moy- 

ture, then diuerſe ſubiectes wherein it is tncluded 

wouldelaſt foreuer, and ſothefſaltthatisin VVood, 

would defende the fame from all putritadtion, and if 

allhumiditie mightbee defended from entring into 

apecceof Wood, there wouldneuer any Wormes 

breed or-engender in theſame, for it is impoſſible 

thatanie putrifaction ſhoulde beginne , vnleſſe ſome 

mblllecha firſtkindled by way of putrefaCtion. Thus. 
much out of the firſttreariſe. 

Nowe Twill take out a tew ofthe moſt principall 
notes out of his large diſcourſe vppon rhe title of 
Marle,andſoproceed from theſe French Theoricks, 
to ſomeEngliſh practiſes, 


Marle, faith Maſter Barnard, is commonly a jor 
CAIER: 
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l earth which men digge out from vnderthe ground, aq 
> and for the moſtpart they are forced to make pits, in vpon Maile 
f ſuch ſort, as they doe for wels before they cancome/ 
1 atit, and wherethey find any ſtore thereof, they laie 
E | trheſamevppontherr hungrie and barren groundes, 
a | firſtinfm Rf heapes, and afterwards they diſperſe the 
* | famevponthewholehielde,as is accuſltomedin the 
- | commonmannerof dunging. And this marle will 
) | Kkeepethegroundwhereon itis laide, ſome 10.0r 12 
p | yearesin hart, and in ſome countries tor 3o, yeares, 
a And ſometimes the vaine thereof, beginneth at the 
_  verieentrance af the pit, and ſo runneth down many 
$. yardes deepe: and ſometime we arte forced to digge 
T cightortenyardes before we can cometo the vaine 
lt thereof. But onethinge amongeſt the reſt ſeemeth 
if moſt ſtrange of all other (which I haue heard ſome 
E 7 men maintaine) thatit profiteth the: ground very lit- 
IC tle, the firſt yeare wherein it 15 laid abroad, and thar 
,  byreaſonot hisexceeding heat, whereby itburneth 
ia vppethe ſecede that is then fowne. Butthisis eaſilie 
d anlivered, for that in the groundes bordering vppon 
], the woods of Arden, which are verie colde, they vie 
it | limeinſteadofdung, and thereby they makey earth 
0. . | moſtfruitfullwhichwas barren before, Now if lime 
S | (which is nothingelfe bur a baked 'or burnt ſtone 
Ee } within thoſe fierie firnaces; and whoſe moiſture is 
E || altogetherexhaled, ſoas thereremaineth therinno- 
is. } trhingelle, buttheterreſtriallparts repleniſhed with a 

| Hfierie vertue) befound fo richa foile, I now notwhy 
] | rheheatofmarle may notmuch better be endured. 
of | Butitisverierequiſiteto ſpread the ſame vppon the 
S, | earthbeforethewinter beginn, to the ende thatthe 

| froſtieweather may the better diſſolue rhe ſame: 
GE } Thetejs ſome Marle thar is as white as lime, and 
Þ. C3 other 
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other ſome that is of a gray or ruſſet colour, ſome of 


| Diuersco- ;. blacke, and ſome is yellowe. The cauſc ofthe 


Marle, white marleproceedeth of his long decoction, that 
which is blacke may haue many caules, whereofthe 
principallis,thatthere is not any longtimepaſlt ſince 
the matter thereof began to congeale,and this marle 
is more ca(ie of ſolution, and peraduenture ſome pu- 
trihed wood, or forme ve af ,haueturned the mat- 
ter into a blacke colour, Andas for the yellow marle, 
that colour may happen either of ſome yron mine, 
or of ſome mine of Lead, filuer, or Antimonie, and 
thus you ſee the reaſon of the diuerſitic of colours 
that happen tomarle. | Y 

That Marle Maile is no other thing thena kind ofclay ground 

isnotkote and therefore ſeeing clay is coldand dry.as it appea- 
reth by the Marca(ites,and by wood that is both me- 
talizedand petrified in clay groundes, it is maniteſt 
that Marleis alſo cold and dric, and therefore itisnot 
the heat thereof, which bettereth or amendeth bar- 
ren grounds, | 

The be- All Marle was earth before it became marle, it is a 

pred * kinde of clay ground, and chalke it ſelfe was marle be 

xle with : 3 | Wo TY 

therranſ. foreitbecamechalke. And that which is more,that 

umcation which is yer chalke within the Matrix of the earth, 

thereot 8 vil intimeharden intoa whiteſtone, Andlaſt of all, 
whereſocuer there bee any itones that be ſubie to 
calcination, they were firite marle before they were 
ſtones, tor otherwiſe by their calcination they could 

not polsibly amendanybarren grounds. 
Marte robe VV Ren Marle hath once begun to paſſe higdeco- 
difolued Ction,it becommeth ſo harde, that the raine cannot 
by froſts, diſſolueitſo ſoon as wee would haue it, but it remay- 
neth in ſmall peeces vpon the ground vndiſſolued, & 

» hereby iccommethto paſle, thatitcanimpart none 


cf 
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of his ſtrength vnto the grounde vntill it bee mel- 
xd andliquitied,and for thatthis cannot be ſuddenly 
performed asinthe firſt yeare , therefore the trolts 
in ſome reaſonable time after do caulc adiflolution 
thereof,and then it mae toward the generation 8& 
germination of all ſceds,tharſhall be preſented vnto 
it, Alfo chalke and lime, after the froſtes haue taken 
them, wherby they crumble into powder, do become 
good marle,and ſcruein ſtead thereof. YalrT is 
Although I would not haue the generatiue vertue 
of marle attribinedto his heat, yet my mcaningisnot 


thereby torobMarle of his heart : but 7 labour to con- his fc 


fute the fooliſh opinion of thoſe, which attributethe 
whole vertue thereof to his heate, | ſaythe vvhole 
both inwarde and outwarde. For:itis wellknowne, 
that ſalt is inwardlic hot, and therctore it-1saccoun+ 
tedan helpe to the act of generation, and alwates in 
extreame cold weather, a man thai finde faltto be as 
cold as water, or any (tone, VVherypon we may ca- 
filie gather, thathis heatcouldaQtuate nothingzvn- 
leſle tt were firſt ſtirred vp.by a/counter-heate-wherin 
conſiſteththe ſeminall ace, and therefore wee muſt 
reaſon more.deeplic,and looke tothe eſſential cauſe 
thatmonerthand worketh herein, andthenweedhall 
fiade out fomehidden maiter that-is or ſubiedt:ro 


: 
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And thisisa hftelement(nenerknown before to. A fit ele- 


the auncientPhiloſophers)which is a generatiue wa- 
ter;cleer, ſubtile, mingled infeparably with other wa- 
ters, which water bzcing aifo.brought among.com- 
mon waters, dath-incurate and congealeitſelf with 
ſuch thinges as dbo happento bee: mixed withcir, 
And alchough the 'commuon VVaters:doe mount: 
aloftagaine by the attraction of the Sunne, whe 
ther that the ſame bee in Clowdes , Exhalations, 

Or 
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or vapors, yetneuerthelefſe the ſecond water which 
Icallafittclement is alſo carried amidi(t the others, 
and whenthoſe common waters run downewardes, 
alongſt thevallies, whether they be flouds, rivers, or 
ſprings, I ſay thatin wharſort ſocuer they delcende, 
or in what place focuer they ſtaic, they doo alwaies 
frame ſome onething orother, and moſt commonly 
cithergrear ſtones, rockes and quarries of ſtone, ac- 
cording torhegroſenefle of the marter which is ſtai= 
ed with it.and carrieth the forme of his molde wher- 
initreſteth, andchis being ſo congealed, that com- 
mon water is ſometimes Gin vpinthe carth, and 
deſcenderh lower, oreltfe it is drawne vpwardes,and 
doth vaniſh away in vapors andcloudes, leauing his 
companion behind,which he isnor ablero carry any 
longer, And thus is Marle engendred, for before it 
was mark, Rt was a certcine earth, into which both 
theſe waters hadentred,and had repoſed themſelues 
for a certeinetime: during which reſt,the generatiue 
water became .congcaled, and the vaporatiue water 
paſſedaway,and was drawne vp from theorther, and 
{o the carth(wherein this congealed water did ſtaie) 
waxcd hard,and became white by the vertue therof, 
being both nn vp into one bodie, whereby it 
commeth to paſle, that when chis marle is ſcattered 
abroad, vponthe arable ground, the ſeede whichis | 
ſowenthereon, doth nottake ofthe ſubſtanceof this 
marke;to.helpe his vegetation, but doth ratherglurit 
ſelfe with this generatiue , and congelatiue water, 
which I call the fiftelementy which generatiue water 
beingonceconfumedby often ſowing ot the ground 
the marle becommeth vnprofitable,as a ſign offome 
decoction finiſhed, the like is to be thought ofall 6- 


ther dungand lime. 
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b , q The vic of 
h  Itisalſo to be noted, thatthe ſeed which is ſowne MO m0. 


cannot make any attraction of this generatiue water, cjuc water, 


Ss, if the ſame were nor alſo moiſtened with the com- 
"r mon water. And that when the grounds moiſtned 
-, either with the raine,or deaw that falleth, the com- 
5 mon water that deſcendeth,together with the gene- 
y ratiue, ſtayeth the hattie congelation of the other, 


k whereby it commeth to paſle, that corne and other 

ſeedes ; ha keepethemſelues greene vntill their ma- 
euritie, and when they are ripe, and that their roote 
{|  ceaſethtodraweordrinkevpany more thereof, the 
4 exhalatiuewater flycth away, and the generatiue rc- 
maineth, and asthe decoction in plants beginneth 
to perfeCt itſelfe, ſo the colour alſo chaungeth, as it 
y commethto paſlealſoin ſtones andal kinds of mer- 
| call. Soas this fifrelement,alchough it bea water, & 


it 0c 
h mingled with other waters, yet itis the ſame which 
n. doth vpholde both ſtrawe and hey, and al kindes of 
- Trees and plants, yea cuen men and beaſtes likewiſe, 
c & of this generatiue ſubſtance, the veric bones both 
1 of man and beaſt,are hardned &framedin their kind, 
) Andeuen as we ſee the pibble or flint ſtones which 
: areformed andengendred ofthis congelatiue water, 
. doe endurethe ſtrength of fire, and are not conſu- 
] med therewith, butrather vitrified ;ſo in like manner 
. this fift and generatiue element being within y ſtraw 
* and hey cannot bee waſted away, forif thou dooeſt 
c burne them, or any other Wood in the fire, all the 
comon water thereoffwill vaniſh into ſmoke, but this 
generatiue water which hath ſuſtained,nouriſhed 8& 
encreaſed both the {traw and hey remaineth inthcir 
, aſhes,and cannot bee conſumed, but turneth it ſelfe 
L into glafſe,beingliquified in thoſe hot flaming furna - 


ces, and the ſame ſo cleere and tranſparant, as the 
D Pene- 
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generatiue water it ſelfe was before this congelazti- | 
on. Butthere isnothing that more reſiſteth fire then | 
the bones of diuers beblles; as I hauec often prooued | 
when [haue burned the bones of ſheepes feete, and 
ſo ofegge-ſhelles,whichis a manifeſt argument,that 
they hauedrawne more abundantlie to themſclues , 
of this generatiue water then any other partes, And 
there is no doubt bur there is great(tore cherofinthe 
apple of the eie, which being continually moiſtened 
and accompanied with the other exhalatiue water,is 
kept from being hardznedinto the nature of aſtone. 
Neither is there any kind of ſtone which in his prin- 
cipall form is not cleere, and white, and thoſe which 
be clowdie are ſo by accident, for that in their com* {| 
poſition, there happened ſomeearth orſandeto bee 
congealed or hardened with their firſt matter. Ne- 
uertheles,there is no ſtone ſo dark & obſcure, which 
by force of fire dooth not become tranſparentart the 
laſt, bicauſe that principall element whereof I have 
ſpoken ſo much, maketh althings elſe become tranſ= {| 
—_— and fyxed, as it is it ſelte in hisfyrit beeing, © | 

his I haue written the rather to encourage thee to 

ſeeke out mafle within thine owne inheritaunce, to | 
enrich thy barren groundes, that they may yeelde - | 
their fruit aboundantlicin their ſeaſons. Andinſo 
dooing, thouſhaltſhewe thy ſelfe a good husband- 
man, and becomea patterneto all thy {lothful nejgh- 
bours, whereby they ſhall bee forced to imitate thy 


oodexample. 


5 
_ © * Nowconcerningthe fynding out of this marle, I 


foundour. thinke that thoſe which fyrſt happened vppon it, did 
not obreine this'sil by any true theoricall imagina- |} 
tion, but chat by meere chaunce, they did fynde the 
ſame withour any ſeeking, as peraduenture by the 


digging 
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digging of ſome Ditchor other trench, about their 


round, and becing forced ro throwe vpthat which 
they had digged vppon the bankes of their arable 
fycldes adioyning, and fynding ſuch Corne as hap- 

ened to be ſowne vpon theſe bankes, to bee mie 
treſhandrankethenin any other part of the fyelde 
beſides, they proſecuted this good happe of theirs 
further thenext yeare, and fo ' agrY = ſame oucr 
the whole tyelde : and 1o by long experience, andin 
theende they found the ſame much more prof; table 
thenany otherdung, and ſome others peraduenture 
might happen vppon theſame in ſeeking for ſprings, 
in1cemanner. Yetitis alwaiesto be noted thatthis 
marle mult tyrſt be diſſolued —_— the ground 
before the ſeed can make any attraCtion thereof vnto 
it ſelfe : cuen as fleſh cannor purchaſe a defenſatiue 
againſt putretaCtion by ſalt, vntillthe falt bee melted 


and made liquid. 


Bur forthe morecaſic fynding out of this marle, ,, 
I chinke itneceſlarie that eueric man ſhoulde haue may ſearch + 
a long Auger or Percer, with ſeucrall large bittes for Mazle. 


which he may put on and take offat his pleaſure,and 
with theſe hee may ſearchat whatdepth hee will, in 
diuers places of his Lande, alwaies marking what 
ſeuerall vaines of carth he fyndeth in the byrte of the 
Augur, and of eueric ſeuerall earth which hee draw- 
eth vppe, he may make ſome triall vpon the ground, 
ynlefle he can be aſſured by the whireneſſe and hard- 
neſſe thereofthat he hath hitvpponthe right Marle: 
forthen hencedeth not to proceede to any further 


 Trall. 


And hauing once found the vaine, hee may Jay it 
open in ſuch ſortas may be moſt conuenient tor the 


euacuating thereof. Nowe if there happen to bee 
D2 ; any 
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any quarrie offoft fone betweene him &the marle: 

he muſt firlte make his entrance thorough the ſtone 

witha piercing worme,andthen hauing made waie, 

he may ſeeke further with his foreſaid Agar. 
Marle for the moſt partis white, yet in diuers parts 

of Fraunce, there is both gray, blacke, and yellowe, 


and therefore we mult not whollie reſt vpon the co- 


lours thereof, for theſe other colours may become 
white by a longer decoction, and as there isa white 
marle, ſo likewiſe there is a white clay, which I think 
will ſerue in {teade of marle, eſpeciallic that fulling 
carth, wherewith the fullers vic to ſcoure out oile out 
of their cloathes, 

Itis an erronious opinion, to thinke that Marle 
may be diſcerned by the feeling of the hands,as ſome 
doe holde, andthat itis to bee knowne from other 
moulds by the fatrines,or viſcouſnes therof,which is 
falſe, for if it were fatty, it would be impoſſible eyther 
for raine or froſt, to difſolue the ſame, for all oylie 
thinges doreliſt and ſtriue againſt water, yea wee ee 
apparantly,that both clay & marle do help to ſcoure 
outall greatic and oylie ſpots, as Fullers can well te- 
ſtifie, and if marle were of an oylic Nature,it woulde 
conſumein the fire, but if we make any proofe ther- 
by we ſhall findethe ſame moſt violently toreſiſt the 

re. 

Andin thelatter end of his Philoſophical abſtraR, 
Maiſter Barnard concludeth thus, that marle is a na- 
tural, and yer a diuine ſoile, beeing an enemie to all 
weedes that ſpring vppeof themſclues, and giuetha. 

encratiue vertue to all Seedesthat are ſowne vpon 
rhe ground by the Iabour of man, and heere endeth 
Maiiter Barnard. 


A man would thinke that ſo learned a Theorickas 


this 
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thisin a matter ſo generall, and'neccſſaric for the 
Realme of Englande, ſoplawſible to worldly wittes, 
and fet down1n ſoplaine and familiar tearms, could 
neuer haue beene extant ſo mamie yeares together 
with ſolittle fruit, and profice vntoal! ourleane and 
barren groundes,as (for ought that I can ſee or heare) 
it hath bcene hitherto, and ſo is like to continue , 
vnleſſe ſome ſtudious ſcholler, or other, will ſteppe 
foorth, and take our idle Farmers by the hand, and 
either leade them ouer ſhooes into one of Maiſter 
Barnards Mucke-heapes , or clſc by violence thruſt 
: them into one of his Marle-pittes. For whateafier 
courſe can poſliblie bee directed by the Penne of a- 

nie Writer, then is heere delivered for the finding 

out of Marle? Or what cheaper'tooles coulde the 

witte of man deuife,then an hande,, and a vgs. 
Augurto ſearch into the bowels of the carth for a 
her marrow,and fatneſſe > Doe wee thinke that Na- 
ture is bounde to caſt vp the treaſures of her tull 
gorge amongelt vs,who willnot vouchſafe one pipe 
of Tabaccovponher? Effodiuntar opes,layeth Ond, 
ynto all louthfull husbandmen, and therefore ſee- 
ing wee may haue ſuchwealth for the digging, let 
vs not ſpare the Shouell and. Mattocke, till wee 
haue founde out ſome Matle-pittes inour owne de- Howero 
meſnes. Forthe veynes of Matleare more in num- 14,.je ans 
ber,much longer and broader, and deeper than wee the vie 
thinke for, and though wee finde them not in one thereot 

lace, yetwee ſhall happilie finde them. in another, 

tis aſmall aducnrure to hazarde afhilling ro gaine 
a pounde: itisnoloffetoſet poore merni on woorke, 
(which otherwiſe 17 conſcience wee beeing able, 
and they beeing honeſt, we are bounde to relieue) 
| though they gaine-vs Wt” our great poſſibilitic 
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may calilie counteruaile their ſmall charge . Re- 
ard2notthe colours of the mould, you ſee that ma- 
ſie Barnard heeretelleth you of a white, of a gray, 
of a blacke, anda yellowe Marle, And whie may 
there not alſo bee ſome other colours of Marle in 
our Countrey which Maiſter Barnard neuer knew ? 
Ttis aſmall matter to trie the ſeucrall natures of all 
the veynes which you finde in Ggging p "ou may 
prooucofteugric kindea little, in diucrle places the 
firlt yeare , and ſo proceede to a greater tryall the 
next yeare, as your good laced (hall encourage 

Ou, 

4 And though you finde but ſmall amendment in 
the firſt proofe, yet praGtize againe, for it may bee 
youlayde either too little, or too much thereof vp- 
on your ground: for too little of the beſt Marle can 
doc butlittle good, and too much therof hath beene 
alreadie founde to bee veric hurtfull to the Corne, 
And therefore vntill you haue attayned vntothe ve- 
rieprickeof proportion, learne firſt all the experi- 
ence which you can drawe from other men, and 
then prooue what {further perteftion you can adde 
therero-yourſelfe, Examine the ſeaſons of the yeere, 
in which itis beſtto lay abroadecueric kinde offoile, 
forif the ſame bee ofan harde and binding nature, 
then Maiſter Barxardtelleth you, that it muſte bee 
laydein the beginning of Winter, thatfirſt the froſts 
maie make the ſame to moulder into ſmall peeces, 
and ſoto become apr forſolution, and then the raine 
whichcommonly dooth fall more aboundantlie in 
the Winter then in the Sommertime , may perfect- 
liediſſolue the ſame, If itagree not with one ſort of 
ſoyle, peraduenture it will agree with another. Ir 
may 


oo 
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nay ſerue an arable grounde , and not a paſture 
ground, ora fennie, andnot an heathie, ora Clay 


round , and not a ſandie ground , Peraduenture graine, 


It may proue good for one kinde of graine, and not 
for another, And checefore you mult neuer reſt till 
you haue made a full tryall of all the inward veynes 
of the earth, in a'l the ſeaſons of the yeare, in ajl de- 
grees of proportion , in all kindes of graine, vpon 
all ſortes of grounde, with all ſuch like neceſfarie cir- 
cumſtaunces, and ſo in the ende you fhall ftinde out 
thoſe differences , and make ſuch obſeruations to 
your ſelfe, as the ſlugguiſh and idle loyterers of 
our time ( though they haue the ſame matter to 
worke vpon ) ſhallneuer bee able toreach vnto, or 
imitate. 

The Fullers earth which Maſter Barnard heere 
mentioneth in his title of Marle,and comrr endeth to 
the fame ende, I haue notknowne at anie time prac- 
tiſed in Englande for the bettering of anie ground, 
but by all preſumprion the ſame muſte of neceſſitie 
bee verie rich, becaulc it is tull of that vegetatiue 
ſalt, ſo highlie commendet 5y this French Au- 
thour, which appeareth in thoſe ſcowring effectes, 
forthe whichit is diuerſe wayes had invie amongſt 
vs, and if the ſame bee tobee had inanie plentifull 
maner, I coulde with that foine exact proofe were 
made thereof , according to the former circum- 
ſtaunces. And heere I cannot omitte the caretull 
induſtrie of that ingenious, though vnlearned olde 


man. Who hauing !ong {incecutte off that vnpro- 


firable exchaungeof our Englith {iluer , with thoſe 
French and Leaden trifles: hath alfo giuen himſelfe 
todiucrle other profitable and ingenious practiſes, 

amongſt 


In ſeuerall 
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FI ' amongſtthe which he hath aſſured me of this one ro 
be molt erue,that euen the very clay which he digged 
\ -1,,;4,  YpinSaint Georges helds,becing laid vppon his pa- 
noe ſuregrounds which hee there holdeth by leaſe, did 
Marle, excecdinglic enrich theſame, inſomuch as hee did 
neuer regard to ſceke after anie other ſoyle. And this 
hath alſo ſome credite with maſter Barnard, which 
afcmcth that all Matle is a kinde of Clay grounde, 
anditſhould ſeeme to differ onely in digeſtion from 
Marle. And in another place hee ſctteth downe his 
opirfion ofa white Clay,which hee found as hee tra- 
uclled in France toward Poicters, and Towers, that 
he heldthe ſame to be equiualentto Marle it ſelf. And 
it ſhould ſeeme by all reaſon, thatthe like orderis to 
be vſced therein in beſtowing it vpon the ground, as is 

before expreſſed in Marle. 

I may nothere omit to commend the ſoyle of the 
The foile of ſtreetes, or reſidence, and groundes of all Channels, 
the ſtrears, Pondes,Pooles, Riuers,and Ditches, and of all other 
anc"e © pannes and botromes whatſocuer, where ani ſtore 
allwarrie Of waters do repoſe themſelues, but eſpecially where 
borromes. any abundaunce of raine water hath a long time ſet- 
led, for that the congelatiue partes of theſe waters, 
beefull of the vegeratiue falrof Nature, as Maſter 
Barnard noteth., who is verily perſwaded that there 
isno otherreaſon to bee giuen of that heartic fruit- 
fulneſſe, which the fallowe groundes doe gather a- 
gainein time,but onely the generatiue part of raine 
water, which dooth fall vpon them ſooften, whileſt 
they remaine vnſowen with graine. For to imagine 
that the earth by quietneſle or reſt alone, ſhould be- 
come fatte againe withoutthe miniſtring of anie 0- 
thernouriſhment or foode vnto it, were as much a- 
gaynſtall ſenſe ar;d reaſon, as tothinke that a langui- 
thing 
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ſhing patiente ſhoulde intyme recouer his former 
ſtrength by keeping of his bedde only without taking 
ot any cordiall or reſtoritiuc broths tor his comftorrt. 
Wherefore ſccing there beſo many pannes, and re- 
ceptacles for waters in cuery ſhire, in one place,or 0- 
ther, and ſecing nature alone miniſtreth matter c- 
nough for vsto worke on, but wanteth handes onely 
to bring thingstogether,Jet vs ſecke tohelpenature a 
little with our hands,and ſhe will retourne our labour 
againe with ancexceſjue viurie into our bolomes, | 

There isalloa kind of mooriſh earth,which being Moor 
laid after 20. or 30; loades vponan acre, will amend, 
and better your paſture grounds along time after, 

I willpaſſe ouerallthe triuiall vies of Cow-dung, Dung of 
Horſe dung,tolding of ſheepe, Hogs dung, Pigeons beattcs, 
dung,and ſuch like;tor that his arealready knowne, 
and common in this land with euery Country Cort- 
don,yet I thinkeitnot amiſſe to ſer dowe ſome necel- 
fary obſeruations in them, fuch as I haue partely 
drawnefrom conceipted wits, and partely-haue ima- 
gined my ſelte by G contemplation of natures 
wories. And therfore here I can by no meanes allow Muckheaps 
of the ordenary- manner, in laying abroade of our _ _ 
greate muckheapes, wherein Maiſter Barnard tellerh | 
vs thatthe vinter raine which fallech vppon them, 
caricthalſowithita greate parte oftheirſtrength, fo 
as the.vpper parte ot them becommeth' very "Sis 
and hungry , and 1s {caff{ely worth the-catiage, and 
ſpreading abroad. ButTI knowerthat the Farmers of 
ourland will aunfivereme un this point, that itis too 
coltly ro build barnes, orothercouerts for duyghitls, , 
but my meaning isnotro perſwadethemthereto(al- 4g a muck: 
though peraduenture if wee did erect a fewe ftreightheape, = 
trees, or firpoles, and make a _ thatched; ar "__ 
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ded capto couerit, which _ flip vpanddown at 
what heigth we thought good, as they vie in the low 
Countrics to make their barnes,(a patterne whereof 
ſtand:thro be ſeenznere vnto S. A/bones not far from 
Parkmill, inthe backeſide of one of my tennaunts 
howſes there) that ſo the goodnes of the ſoile would 
ina few yeaces counteruaile the charge of our buil- 
ding) butrather that they woulde place the muck- 
heapes vpon the foote of ſome hill ( making alittle 
{quare receptacle of bricke in the bottome thereof} 
whereby all ſuch ſtrength, and ſubltance of the dung, 
as all the ſhowers of raine that fal, ſhal carry with the, 
might with a free diſcent be conueied into this pit or 
ceiterne,{o as the ſame in conuenient leiſure mighte 
allo with ſcoopes,and other ſhouels, be continually 
returned ypon the muckheapes from time torime as 
it tell, whereby the greatelt parte of that vegetatiue 
falr , which nowe is loſte in euery farmors yarde or 
back{ide,might be preſerued for the better manuring 
of the ground, 

Some be alſo of opinion that it helpeth much to 
the bertering of our | my al the brine and powdred 
becete broth which is commonly throwne away,were 
powred ypon the muckheapes, thereby to multip] 
theirfalte. And Maiſter Barnabe Googe will hane all 
the ſuddes of his landery conucied thereon, and the 
muckheapes to be coucred with bowes, torheende 
thatthe Sunne may not draw away any parte of the 
{trengrth thereof. And becauſe we arenowentred in- 
to tie moltprincipall, & generall praiſe of this land 
whereby the greateſt parte both of our paſture , and 
arrable grounds are viually bertered;. it ſhallnot bee 


amilſe to{ette downe ſome new, thougha verycafic 


courſe, howe wee may the ſooner bringe our dung'to 
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putrifaction, and ſo thereby not onely obtaine ſuch 
ranke paſture as now we haue by reaſon of the ſame 
foile, butalſothatwe may purchaſe a much ſweeter 
raſle, or feeding for our cattell, then hitherto wee 
=o had,for that (asI conceiue)is the ſpeciall fault 
of the firſt crop which our ground bringeth forth at- 0 HG 
ter it is newly dunged.. And this common errour of ar the Bite 
ours(it I be notdeceiued) is caftlic helped,&that on- yeares 
ly by making, firſtalay of dung of a foot in thickneſſe, ©8"s: 
& thena lay of carth vpon the ſame, and then ano- 
therlay of dung vpon {9% cartl1, and ſo proceeding 
inthe manerot Stratum £ ph Mmnaroe muck 
heape bee as large and high as you woulde haue it. 
But this practiſe woulde alwaies bee pertour- 
med, either vpon the ground which wee meane to 
enrich, or very neere vnto it, leaſtthatwhich we get 
inthe goodnefſle of the grafle, we doo happilic looſe _ . 
in the charge of our labour, and cariage. And heere aaary> Pt 
it{hall not be altogether vnprotitable, to let all thoſe gardens, & 
Gentlemen and Farmors, who are deſirous of ſome 9cbards. - 


| ſpeciall good mould, for ſome ſmall purpoſes, tovn- 


erſtand, that after they haue disburdened y ground 
of this great muckheape of theirs, thatif they will yet 
f1BBe a foot and a halte or two footvnderthe ſame, 
hat by this meanes they ſhal obtainea moſt fat and 
rich earth, and very aptfor diucrs plants,as al our or- 
dinary Gardeners, can ſufficiently witneſle. WIS 
Thus much of theoile or dung it {elfe,being diſper-'cgrner * 
ſed in his groſſe body. Now a worde or two of thoſe dung water 
=: lion practiſes, which I promiſed betore, Ihaue 
heard ſom ſtudjous praCtiſers very c5fidently affirm, 
that if youſteep your cornin water y ſpace of certein 
houres(but I couldneueryet finde them all agree in 


 ontime-for ſom limit 12.houres, ſom 18.:&1om 36. 


houres, you may prouethem all, and keepe the beſt) 
E 2 in 
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in water wherein good [tore of Cow dung hath lyen 
inimbibition, for certaine-daies ( which times you 
multallo ſerch,if you meaneto bean exact maiſter ) 
cuery day (tirring the fame once, or twiſe together 
before you lay in your corne, and atter this prepera- 
tion you ſowe the ſame (though in barren grounds } 
tiiatlo you ſhall purchaſe a moit rich, and plentifull 
crop with an ea(ie charge.Butthis kinde of practiſe I 
hauc heard both maintained,and impugned aſwel by 
reaſon as by experience, andthat by men of good 
iudgementon borh {1des, although it I woulde ſette 
downe mine owneexperience herein, I muſtneedes 
confefle I could neucr yet attaine to any truth in this 
ſecret,orto make any apparant difterence betweene 
the corne thatrvas husbanded in this maner, & that 
whichegrew ofitſelfe without any ſuch helpe, yet will 
I not(torthe credit ofthe Reporters) altogether dif- 
credit the inuention, for that peraduenture I mighte 
faile inthe nature ofthe graine, or in the time of 1m- 
bidition. Andas itſhould ſeem great ſtore of thoſe v- 
ſuall receipts, which are common in our ordenary 
books of ſecrets, is drawne from this ground,wher- 
by they labour to alter, and change the ſmells, taſtes, 
colors,and vertues of many fruits and plants, only by 
ſteeping the ſeeds inſuch Aromatical waters,as they 
themlſelues apropriate torſuch vies, as they entende 
them,& thertc ce they tell vs,that {teeping of ſeeds in 
theintuſion of wormervood, centuary , coloquintt. 
da,and ſuch like, will detende them from wormea- 
ting,which forthe prefent time do eaſily beleuezbur 
how then'commerh it to paſle, that theſeſecds do not 
allo bring forth bitter fruite, according to their infu- 
ſion 2 and yeritis generally thoughte that the cloue 


gilliflower gottc his firſte tent trom the cloue, which 
| was 
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was conueyed into his{lip, but this I holde for an er- 
rontous opinion, and to bee as falſe as itis olde , for 
neitheris thereany phyloſophicall, and inſeparable 
combining of their two natures, een tadis in this 
groſſe practiſe; neither canſo ſmalla ſubſtance (bee- 
10g neither truely prepared, nor exalted before) ex- 
tend it ſeife ſo infinitely trom one flip toanother, as. 
we {ce daily pertourmed, in that ſweet and beawritul 
flower. | 
l haue here yet one experience more to ſet down 
in this kinde, which(becauſe it was the practiſe of a 
{piricual Lord, thatdied of Jate,and tell out very hap- 
the, as lhaue becne credibly enformed by one of his 
eſpciall officers, who with diuers orhers was an cic- 
witneſle of the ſame:although it vary not much from 
the former courſe.) I wil publiſh theſame vnto al po- 
ſeritie, vnderſuch credire, as I my felte did firſtre- 
ceiue it, And therefore, whereas detore you ſteeped 
your.corne in the water, which had ſucked out the 
ſtrengrh,orſalt of the dung, youmultnowe mingle 
your dung, your water, and your corne together, in 
agreat veſlell of wood, and you mult ſtirre the ſame 
well, with an apte ſtaffe for the purpole, one whole 
houre attheleaſt : This worke you may begin in the 
after nuone, and roward Euening you muſtreconti- 
nue your firſt agitation for one halte houre, or more: 
then let theſe ſubſtances repoſe themſelues all the 
vight following, and in themorning, or ſometime 
thenext day, you muſt fuffer the water topaſle away 
by ſome tampion, according to the manner of the 
ſaltpetermen : & when cheliquoris ſufficiently dret- 
ned, then mingtethe corneand _ throughly wel 
rogether, andafterſow the dungand corne ſo mixed 


in a barren and hungry mould, and you ſhall haue as 
E 3 rich 
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rich acrop, as ifthe groud itſ{elfe had beene dunged 
before. This experience was made, in an hartlefle 
peece of ground, which lacked alfo one tilt, and 
which no man durſt aduenture to ſow with any grain 
and yermy Lord biſhop did by this meanes, attaine 
to a molt plentitull wheat harueſt. 
A practical MNowlet vs proceed tothe {weeteſt, cheapeſt, and 
wr vrg '” moſte philoſophicall marle of all other, euenthar 
'. which both Yalerzus and maiſter Barzard haue fo 
cloſely, and thcoricallie handled, as that (notwith- 
ſtanding the one telleth vs of the exceeding fertillity, 
thatis found in ſalt waters, by that infinite generatt- 
on and multiplication of fiſhes, yea of Venus her 
ſelfe, that Primum mobile, in the procreation of chil- 
dren,and the orher of thoſe Neakine grapes,growmg 
in the ſalt Marifhes of X --t-zgne)yetneither of them 
haueleftvs any aſſured meanes, how wee may pur- 
chaſe any ſtore of this fal* , whereby wee may make 
any great vie thereof. So as notwithſtanding we are | 
now brought vnto the riuers of life, and to that good 
hoe: ſoladen with golden apples, yet here wee are 
eſt with Tartalys to ſtarue and periſh for want of 
food, Yea maiſter Barnard himlfelfe, afterthat hee 
had ſo ſweetlie ſeaſoned our cares with his brackiſhe 
way hy, yetin oneplace (as if hee had repented 
imſelfe of his too much forwardneſle, in theſe his 
ſecret diſcoueries, nay, as if he had the greateſtſecret 
of nature in hand )he telleth vs in plaine termes, that 
It is not the common ſalt, but the vegetatiue ſalt, 
which he ſo commendeth. Nay'chat which is more, 
in the examination of theIndges cenſure, vpon the 
groundes of condemned perſons,wherin they would 
haue their landes to be ſowed with falt, in token of a 
prepetual barrenneſle;he faltreth and ſtaggereth,and 
| can 
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can finde no reaſon to maintaine theiriudgementes, | 
vnleſle it were as he ſaith, in reſpect of thenature of 


ſome countrigg,where ſalt was an enemic to al ſeeds. 
Why how now maiſter Barnard ? Is it poſſible, that 
you, which could firſt find out the meanes, howe ro 
furniſh vs in al places, with new ſprings of {weetand 
delicate waters, where there was neuer any before, 
that could firſt finde a fift element, which nature had 
hitherto locked vp in her owne cofers, which coulde 
teach vs thereaſon of al petretiyng, vitrifying,& me- 
talizing ofcarthy bodies, yea which could ſo learned 
lie fer downe, the generatiue reaſon ot al vegetables, 
ſhould now be ignorant howe to reconcile earth and 
ſalttogither:or how to turn a common ſalt intoa ve- 
getatiue ſalt? Yet Yaletins dealeth more plainely with 
vs(accordingto that lightwhich hee had receiued) 
ſaying, thatitroo much or too little, doe in any one 
thing makean apparitdiffercce in y effects,then ſure 
ly ofal others, the ſame is molt eſpecially to be ſeene 
infalt; and ſo he would haue the curſed effets of that 
ſentence,to proceede from the exceſſue proportion 
& quantity offalt,that is beſtowed vpon the malefac- 


tors grounds. Butſu Lay that Valetius hath not only - 


aimed faire like a g*tlemi;but alſo hitthe mark,like a 


a good archerin this point: wher is now this vegeta- | 


tiae falt become,which M. Barnard fo highly extol- 
leth?or how ſhal we obtaine any ſtore thereot;forthe 
enriching offo-many thouſand acres of barre grolid : 
as this realm of England doth preſent vnto vs ? Mee- 


thinks I am now in themidlt ofa ſtop galiard,& were: 


itnot,that I ſhould heere offend ſo great a concourſe: 
of people, asI haue nowe gathered together,in mine 
owne conceit, 7 coulde finde in my hearte rocom- 


maunde the Violandstoccaſe, and foto breake off 
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KH the mid{t ofa rough Cinquepaſſe. Neuertheles, 
crauing pardon of all the anctent Philoſophers heer- 
in,but eſpecially of M.Barnard(whoit he had bin dit- 
poſed, could hauecafed me of this labour, & pertor- 
med it much better) will onely requeſt with Sox, 
Fas mihiGraiorum ſacraiareſoluere mra,and 10 beltow 
anew taske vpon Nature, who wil be ready to yeeld 
vs great ſtore of the richelt Marle-pittes, and fuch 
as haue not hitherto beene diſcoucred, but onelie 
in phyloſophicall tearmes to any Nation,or countric 
whatſoeuer: hoping hereby, thatas the ſecret which 
I hauenow in hand, and ſeemeth almoſt incredible 
before it be diſcloſed, ſhall procure ſome further cre- 
dite & belcefe, vnto therelt ofmy inventions, wher- 
of I haue alreadie ginen a raſte, by a publique impref- 
ſ10n, and yet reſeruc ſome fewe till 1 Gage a better 
opinion conceiuedof Engliſh Artiſts. 

Now thenlet vs firſt examine, what eſſential diffe- 
rence we can finde, inthoſe foure elements, whereof 
all the inferiour bodies doo conſiſt ? or whether they 
may beall reduced to one, notwithſtanding the ma- 
niteſt oppoſition that ſeemeth to be intheir contrary 
came for my part, I muſt here acknowledge 
thatthe beſt naturall phyloſophie that euer 1 coulde 
learne in this point, was neither outof Ariſtotles phi- 
ſicks, nor Velcuries naturallphiloſophy, nor Garſce- 
#5 meteors, nor out of any oft the olde philoſophicall 
Fathers, that writſo many hundred yeares paſt; but 
thatlittle which I haue, gathered it'on the backſide 
of Moore hieldes, where by ſundrie vndoubred argu- 
mentes, I did heare it maintained, that all thoſe ele- 
ments, doo one!y differin attenuation, and-:conden- 
ſation: ſoas carth becing attenuated , becommeth 


water 3 and water condenſate ,'becommeth carch ; 
water 
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water attenuated beecommeth aier , and ajer con- 
denfate beecommeth water; and o likewiſe aier at- 
tenuated becommeth fire, and fire condenſate be- 
commeth aicr,and thus all of them ſpring trom one 
roote, which being admitted isa maniteſte proote 
that there is a greate,and neere affinity betweene the 
lande, and the fea, wherein we ſhall finde falte water 
enough for our purppoſe . And yetfurther wee ſec 
thatottheearth, and water together are made one 


globe, ſoas a ſmale matter will make them frendes 


cing ſo neerely vnited together. And nowel may 
wellſay thatI am entred into an whole ſea of matter, 
from whence mute fetch the greateſt ſtore of my 
vegetatiue ſalte, and ifthis ſtore-houſe faile me, I 
knowe not whither to repaire for ſuch plenty of ſalte, 
as I muſt be forced to vie in this ation. And becauſe 
ou ſhall vnderſtand that I am now in a right courſe, 
et vs conſider ofa fewe experiences already perfor- 
med in thelike kinde; which becauſe atthefirite they 


were found out by mcere chaunce,and notby iudge-- 


ment, the Authors of them could as yet neuer ex- 
tend themto = generall, or publique vie: but haue 
hitherto walked continually like petite conſtables 
within their own precincts .Amongſ[tthe which, the 
firſt practiſe that euerI heard of, was of a ſillie ſwaine 
whoe paſſing oueran arme of the ſca with his ſcede 
corneinaſacke, by miſchaunce at the landing, his 
ſacke fell into the water,and ſo his corne being lefte 
therecil the next low water, became ſomewhat brac- 
kiſh, yet ſuch was the neceſſity of the man, asthat he 
(not whithſtanding hee was out of all hope to haue 
any good ſucceſſe thereby, yetnot being ble to buie 
any other ) beſtowed the ſame wheat vpon his plow- 
ed groundes, by the aduilc ofa _ man of good 
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worſhip fro whence I receaucd the report thereof, & 
in fine when the harueſt time came abour, he reaped 
a rich crop of goodly wheat,ſuchas in thatyearenor 
any of his neighbours had the like, & yer notwithſta- 
ding /for ought that euer I could yet learne)neither 
he nor any other of his countrime would cucr aduen- 
turetomake any further vic therof, beli':e being per 
{waded,vnles thatthe corne by chaunce fell into the 
ſea,it would neuer fruttifie. VWhatſhoulde I ſpeake 
here of him that of his owne mother witte ſowed a 
buſhell of falte long ſince vpon a ſmal patche of bar- 


Salr owed rengrounde at Clapham which torhis daye remay- 
atClapham Neth more freſh and greene, andfvull of fwarth then 


brackiſh 
landes, 


all the reſte of the fielde about it? But this man had 
ſome morereaſon then che other, notto proſecute 
ſo chargeable a praftiſe any further, forthat he knew 
well that one buſhell of faite woulde counteruayle 
twoloodes of the beite dunge there , whereas the 
former practicer, mighte haue had ſea water atwill 
for the fetching. 
I mighte here adde the dayly, and vſuall practiſe 
. inthe VVelt partes otrhis land , wherethe peopleto 
* their greate chargein cariage , doe conuaic the fal- 
\ tiſhſandes, vato their barren groundes, whereof 
ſome of them doe lye fiue miles diſtant from the 
Sea. Andyerthey finde the ſame exceeding profi- 
table,for that their inheritance is thereby enriched 
for many years together, and who ſeeth not that the 
whole (trength, and vertue thereof conſiſterh in the 
ſalteneſle, a ws wee mighte happely finde 
ſome other ſortes of ſandehat woulde alſo bee equi- 
valear vato this. But to ſette downe one experience 
that may ſerue for a thowſand becauſe it conſiiteth 


of 


| EE 
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ofnothingels butſalte . So that here isno partner- 
ſhip atall, no ace ofharts nor fiue fingers to bee ſul- 

ected, 
4 Before you ſow your ground, do but only mingle 
two buſhels of bay falte, amongeſt foure buſhels of 
winter graine, and fodifperſe them together vppon 
the ground, and you ſhall tinde a good encreale of 
corne and theland itſelte muche bettered, and clec- 
red of weedes, as I haue beene very credibly enfor- 
med.But of all others I wonder moſte ot all atthe or- 
dinary experience which hath ſo longe time'in the 


The brine 


of the Salt 


view of ſo many perſons, beeneyearely praCtiſcd in pirs, 


the fieldes, neere adioyning to the ſalte pits of Nant- 
witch, where vponthefall of any greate ſtore of land 
waters 1nto their pits, being forced to empty, and 
draweour allthe treſh water which alwaies floteth 
yppon the brine, and to be{towthe ſame in ſuch pla- 
ces as are necreſt,and rherewith alfo emptying fome 
ofthe brinc with the freſh water, they finde in time 
this carth ſo {lrongly ſeaſoned with theſe brackiſh 
waters, thatno foil or dunge.is comparable vntoit, 
for the manurance oftheirgroundes. Andis it pofſi- 
ble, tharſo many ſharpe, and choife wirs , ſhoulde 
tiilthis dayneglect ſorore, forich, yea ſo meſtima- 
ble atriallas this, and not one amongeſt a thouſande 
that hath ridden from thence to Weltcheſter, (huld 
haucbeencable to haue caried rheſecret fo farre,but 
muſt ſo carelefly, and retchleſlye drop the ſame by 
the way? Butto com yetneererto our purpoſe,what 


Erith breas 


Gon weeſaye, orthinke ofthat furrounded leuell at ;,,, 
Erith? 
I dare not report” that exceeding fertilitie which 1 
hauc herd commended in thoſe two breaches, cuen 
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by the ſeucrallfarmers thereof : and though we may 
in ſome meaſure excuſe our groſle capacitiesfor not 
applying thoſe viltble effects of the brac!;ith waters, 
which had many years togither, _— chemſelues 
in the greater breach, becaule the ſaine was but late- 
ly inned, yet what ſhall we ſay for the leſſer breach, 
which hath bin woon ſo long ſince 2 Vas itnot ſut- 
ficient, to hae buried ſo many thouſands of our En- 
gliſh pounds, in thoſe Dutch and drunken deuiles, 
aboutthe gaining of the grounde (in the time and 
charge whereof, ſome Engliſh wits that I coulde 
name, did offer to makea great and gainetullaccur- 
ration, and yet could not be heard) but that wheras 
nature her ſelfe preſented in thoſe breaches, a tull 
recouerie ofthoſe expenſes, to ſuch as are ſtudious; 
that yet weſhould remaineas blinde as beetles, not 
onceexamining, from whence this aboundant fruit- 
fulneſſe ſhould ſpring,or growe? Nowe] finde that 
ſaying ofthe Philoſopher, as concerning Nature, to 
be moſt true ; Thatſhe doth offer and diſcouer her 
ſelfe in the moſt plaine, and viuall ations, wherein 
we doodaily buſte our ſelues, and yet ſcarcely any 
mandoth apprehend her. Theſillie country wench, 
churneth creameinto butter witha ſimple itaffe,and 
ina plaine veſell, onely by ſtirring vppe the inwarde 
fire ofnaturein his owne center, whereby it maketh 
atrue and philoſophical diuiſton of partes, yet whoe 
isthe wiſer for it 7 | 
But to returne to our ſalt againe, and to gine ſome 
colour to this weake contemplation of ours, perad- 
uenture ſome men (and thoſe alſo not of the meaneſt 
conceit) who hauing a continual eie vppon the falt 
marſ[h2s,whereuery acre of groundis ſo little worth, 
do therefore vecerly condemae the vie of brackiſh 
WALCIS, 
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waters, as the waſtefull deſtroyers of all generatiue 
vertue, Indeed I know, and haue found it moſt true, 
in mine owne experience,thatit any vegetable what- 
ſocuer, haue by iniſhap taken any ſalt water, that the 
ſame is molt vnaptto bee ſtirred vppe to any true or 
kindlic workemanſhippe, but the reaſon heereof, I 
mult conceale for a time, itſhall now ſuffice to aun- 
{wer that other objection, which ſeemeth like a force 
able ramime, to beat down al the foundation & buil- 
ding which we haue hitherto made. But this I ma 
ſuthciently refell, by that IN iminm of Valetins, which 
isdaily to be ſeene in thoſe Marſhes, and makeththe 
grafle thereof cuen brackiſh, to althe cattel thatfeed 
thereon, although in the maniteſtation, and whole 
diſcouery of the ſecret which I haue in hande, the 
ſame is elſe-where, more fullic and plentitully aun- 
ſwered, What is then remaining,feeing thatthe alt 
of Clapham, thoſe Welterne fandes , that brine of 
the Cheſhire ſaltpittes, the reſidence of thoſe brac- 
kiſh Waters at Erith, doo offer ſo liuely demonſtra- 
tion vnto vs of the vndoubted fertilitie, which is rea- 
dy to oucrflowe our bankes it we wil but onely giue 
paſſage vnto it: but that wee doonowe andthanſut- 
fera voluntary inundation and deluge,by thoſe brac- 
kiſh Waters of the Sea, vppon ſome parcel of land, 
that is adiacent thereunto ? which after they haue 
ſufticiently repoſed themſelues thereon, we may by 
conuenient{luces, returne the ſame againe, and ſo 
leauethe earth to her owne workeman(hippe, whoe 
by her inwarde heat and tranſmuting nature willin 
ſome reaſonable time, by way of putrifaction con- 
uertthat, which was before a common falt, into a 
vegecatiue ſalt, ſo as although wee had iuſt cauſe be- 
fore, tofcare the excreame drying, or burning na- 
F 3 ture 
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ture of ſalt, yetnow when the ſameis made familiar, 
and as it were of one nature with the earth, it becom- 
meth a moſt enriching ſubſtance : butleaſt (whil(tI 
goabout to benefitthe poore and hone!t Farmours 
of the land) I happen by theſe newe deuiſes, to hurt 


| and hinder them againſt my will, and honelt pur- 


crane) I woulde with them firſte ro conſider aduſeds 
ieof the whole diſcourle, and to read it ouer againe 
and againe, before they put the ſame in practiſe.leaſt 
tbr groer re, they take a {word by the point, and ſo 

urt themſclues by that weapon, which was giuen 
themto defend their perſons. And letthis be a ge- 
nerall caucat vnto them, that chey begin with ſmall 
practiſes, and firſt vppon arable groundes, before 
they proceed topaſture, or meddowe: and ſo beeing 
carefullin thoſe former circumſtances, which I haue 
handelcd atlarge in the title ot Marle, they ſhall no 
_ endanger their eſtates, nor hazzard any great 
lofſe, before they attaine their deſires . Neither 
wouldT haue them perſwaded, that my meaning ts 
that they ſhould ouerflow any groundes, which ey- 
therthey hauc ſowedalrcadie, or-meane to ſow pre- 
ſently with theirgraine, butrather ſome waſt ground 
orother, which afterit hath beene g'utted with 'ſalt 
water diuers times, and thenrepolſed itſelte/a ſuthci- 
enttime, might ſerue in ſtead of marle,or other dung 
to ſpread abroad vpon their barren cotne groundes5 
but how often the ſame ſhould-bee:onerflowne; and 
in what time the carth will ſufficiently purtifie-and 
tranſmute the ſalt, before itwil bee ſerticeable in this 
kind,I wil not heere determine: yetfince the ſame is 
{wel performed, neere the falr pits where there is 
notany artificiall obſcruarion atal made, I think him 


to be ofa very grolke conceit; who after he hath con- 
terred 
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N= ferred with thoſe of Nantwich in this behalfe, ſhould 
1 | notbeablertoeftettthelike,in any parcel ofland that 
rs | bordereth vponthe Sea, orany arme thereof; yet it 
tt | ſhalnotbe ainifleforthemto "Sven this difference, 
r- thatthe brine of ſome of thoſe ſaltpits, dooth holde 
4+ | onethird,oronefourth partof ſalt, whereas the Sea 
ie | water dooth norfor the moſt part containe aboue 
|| | oneeighteenthor twentith part of ſalt,which would 
Oo | make a great difference betweene them , but that 
nN much land wateris alſo laded out ofthoſe pits among 
DD the brine. 

I] Andnow bythis time I hope you are well furni- 
ce | fſhedwithfaltatancalicprice,asalſo with the means 
g howeto make the ſame of a vegetative nature. It 
E | werebutinvaine here to entreat of the nature of that 
0 ſalt, whereof the Peter men doogather a buſhell or 
t | trwoatthemoſt, from thirtic tunnes ofearth, & ther- 
r fore howe excellent ſocuer the lame be in his kinde, 
s | irwilnotprofre vs much inthis worke, becauſe the 
H ſtore thereof is ſolittle. Now I wilproceedeto ſome 
- | orherfortsoffoile,which be excellent in their kinde, 
4 | butmoſtofthem appropriate only ro particular pla- 
r ces,and ſomeoftthemnorto be had inany greatqui- 
- tity,and therefore fitter for gardens,or for thetrial of 
7 mailteries,thenfor the enriching ofarable or paſture 
- grounds, 000g y which, wilalot the firſt place to 
| the putrifaction of vegetables , becauſe there may 
1 ſome reaſonable ſtore be had of ſome of them,in cer- 
g raine places, & then to the calcination of them, wher 
- by they are firſt reduced to aſhes, & attec thoſe aſhes 
S may be diſperſed on ſuch barren grounds,as y propri- 
L etors ofthemſhal make beit choiſe of. And for qught 
. that I could yet imagine,l hold y brakes or fernto be 
| both the cheapeſt, yea molt plentitul,and that which 


may - 
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may beſt be ſpared of all the vnneceſſary weedes that 
growe, and that you may ſooner rotte, and putrific 
them, you muſt mingle good ſtore of earth amongſt 
them,orelſe make ſeuerall beds, or layes ot earth, & 
ferne one vppon another; till you haue made as1it 
werealarge muckheape ofthem, and fo let them reſt 
tillthey bee wholly conſumedinto a fine earthe, or 
mold. Although I could name a Yorke-ſhire knighr 
who dooth onely beſtowe the terne itſelte in ſome 
good thickneſſe, throughour all the allies of his hop- 
garden, whereby both the rootes of his plants, are 
keeptthe moiſter,and alſo hee doth yeerely gather a 
rich molde out ofhis allies, to amende, and better 
his hop-hils withall. 

And hereT haue jute cauſe offered me to com- 


i after our 


in hoppe grounds, not yer diſcoucred or brought in 
publike vie, for ſome apter occaſion, vt ſemper nouus 
Veniam. 

And that Tmay not ſeeme, to haue loſt my ſelfe, 
inthe midſt of theſe brakes, into the which I am now 
ſodeepely entred, I would haue that, which is hcere 
ow ofthe Ferne onely , to bee generallic vnder- 

oodof al ſortes of plantes, or vegetables whatſoe- 
cuer, wherewith the earth dooth ſceme _— 
char 
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ed. 
, Diuers alſo haue found ſingular profit in the hayre 
that is gotten from the hides of beaſtes being thinly 
laid vpon the ground,and ſuffered to putrify. 
Now as we may by putritaction of the terne, and 
other plants,in diuerſe partes of this realme make the 
ſame very profitable vnto vs for ſuch country purpo- 
ſes as are here intended; fo likewiſe by calcination of 
them,or burning them to aſhes, we ſhall find thelike 
and ſelfe ſame effects; as diuerſe fhires in Englnd can 
alrcady teſtihe intheir owne experience , whocon- CO 
ſume their ferne, ſtubble, ſtrawe,heath,furres, ſedge, Thy, 
beane ſtalkes, and ſometimes the very ſworde, and 
ſwarth ofthe ground to aſhes:and theſe according to 
the ſtore of ſalt, which their aſhes containe,do either 
fora longer, ora ſhorter time enrich their barren 
grounds. 
And becauſe that nature may be knowne to bee ſo 
cunning anartiſt,as that ſhe hath notmade any thing 
invaine, thewitte of man hath alſo founde our ſome 
good viethis way, cuen of the duſte and rtailes of the, , ,. 
malt,which are left in malting,for theſe being alſore-  * : 
turned vppon the grounds from whence they came 
do helpe in ſome meaſure to harten them again. The 
proportion of them is aboutthree quarters toan acre 
of ground, butthis ſecretextendeth only co malting 
towns,andtherealſo but to atew acres of ground, yet 
I thought good to inſert the ſame among therelt, as 
a member of that body, which giueth vnto cach ſub- 
ie& his generatiue, and frudtitying vertue, whe 
I would greatly commende that fine and delicate is willow 
mold, thatts founde inthe boddies of olde large and wees. 
hollow willow tres, thatare putrified within, if 1t were 
as plentifull to bee had, as it isrichin ſubſtance L yet 
ap- 
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hapily how ſinall y ſtore thereof be, it ſhalnotbeloſt 
for the gathering,after the beſt vies thereof be found 
out, & known among y ſtudious praCtiſers of our age. 
And here becauſe of al other places, I woulde bee 
loth to leaue the molt renowmed citty of Englande, 
wherin I was borne, without ſometurther & tweeter 
helps for herbarren groundes,then ſhee hath bin hi- 
therto acquainted withal,and for that I daily do ſee,a 
molt rich commodity trampled vnder foot,and con- 
remned ofal men, I hold my ſelfe euen bound in con 
{cience,tor my countries good, not to hide the ſame 
any longer, but rather to publiſh al ſuch apa V- 
ſes therof;as I conceiue my ſelf, or haue learned of 0- 
thers,togither with a ful ſatisfaCtion of thoſe obieCti- 
ons,which haue bin grounded vpon the long diſcon- 
tinuance therot with the Low country men of Flan- 
- ders,who are generallie accounted the moſt skiltu] & 
painful husbandmen ofal Europe. The matter which 
I mean,is the waſt ſope athes which our ſope boilers 
for the moſt part, wil giue forthe cariage, and ſom of 
them alſo doo pay tor the cariage when they are con- 
ueyed from their houſes : though ſome fewe of them 
make a ſmal benefit oftheſe aſhes. And here it ſhalbe 
no ſhame for vstoacknowledg thoſe Flemmingsto 
be our fir{t reachers, in the vic ofthem : naye, it 1s ra- 
ther agreatſhame,that wee cannot bee prouoked to 
our owne profit, by the example of others, who haue 
ſo many yearsenriched themfclues therby, and haue 
of late yeares,to their greatloſle, bin forced to leaue 
them.As roncerning their good opinion, and profi- 
table vie ofthem, I think wee ny noturther argu- 
mentto maintain it, then the price which they gaue 
for them to the ſope-boilers, which I haue credibly 
heard,was 3.5.0r ten grotesa lode,beſfides } carriage 
ofthem into tlicir own countrey, And 
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And yet ifthe infinite extenſion of them, the eaſje 
charge in beitowing of them together withrheir ef- 
peciallnature,in ſupprefling of weedes,be wel weigh 
ed and con{tdered, wee ſhall finde them to be much 
cheaper of that price then any common ſoile, or (ta- 
ble dung whatfocuer, For howe cheap ſocuer our 0- 
ther ſoil bee,yerthe tranſpoſing thereof from place 
toplace/itthelandlic at any diſtance) doth make it 
ſochargeable thatthe poorer forte of tarmors in ma- 
ny places ofthis realme wil {ſcarcely afordthe cariage 
therotto their grounds, though they mighthauerthe 
ſame freely given ther;whereas twoload of theſe a- 
ſhes orthereabouts being ſufhcienttor an acre of ara- 
ble ground is ſoone beſtowed by the labor of one ma 
withoutthe help cicher of cart or horſe. For their ma 
ner about Bridges was attcr they had ſowed the ſame 
with greine, toſtrowe theſe aſhes thereon with their 
hands tillthe grounde did ſceme to have gathered a 
whitiſh garment vppon it, and that was ſufficient for 
that yeare, and by tlus practiſe they might ſowe the 
ground yearely without leauiug ittallow atany times 
yeatheir ground being helped in this manner would 
yeald thema moſt rich crop of flax, whoſe ſeede of al 
other doth moſt burne, & pill the ground for ſo ſaith 
the Poet. Yrit enim lint ſemen. Itis allo with good 
probability to bee conieCtured, that theſe lope aſhes 
do not only earich the ground, butdo alſo help to de- 
ſtroy wormes, weedes,andruthes, thatdoe ſpring vp 
in moiſtand barren ſronne s; then leteuery wiſe man 
imagine what may be ſaued thereby in that chargea- 


ble weeding of woad. 2reit brome or ferne may not 
be deſtroied by this meanes; and I make no doubt of 
brome,ifthe grounde were firſte plowed, andafter 


thele aſhes ſcattered vpon the ſame, 
G2 And 
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And becauſe I would notrelie wholie vppon the 
outlandiſh experience of thoſe aſhes, (leaſt other- 
wiſe it might happilie be obiected that they are not 
agreeable with our ſoile or climate) I haue thought 
good toprefix in my demonſtratiue table, the por- 
traiture of an care of Summer barlie, beeing drawne 
truely and ſharpely, according to the breadth and 
length thereof; which together with ſundry others 
ot the ſame proportion (as by diuers cie witneſſes of 
good credite, I can pp and iuſtifie) did grow this 
Summer at Biſhops hall, where I dwell; to the great 
admiration of the beholders : the ſtalke whereof to- 
gether with the eare was meaſured to bee anell, and 
three inches in length, from the ground to the ſum*- 
mitie thereof. And this I'did ina barren grounde, 
by the helpe and meanes of thoſe ſope aſhes, God 
bleſſing my labors therein. 

I haue alſo this yeare, found thelike ſucceſle thers 
of in paſture ground, by the meanes aforeſaid. 2re. 
If that fope hes wilnotenrich the ground for woad 
as that thereby wee may continue our yeerely ſow- 
ing vpon the ground, without any intermiſſion ther- 
of. 2re. Allo, if the ſame be not very profitable ro be 
laid amongeſt the hop hilles, to make the plantes to 
Aouriſh and proſper the better. For in Lombardie, 
theylike ſo well the vic of aſhes, as thatthey eſteeme 
it much aboue any cung ; thinking dung not meete 
to be vſed, for the vnholſomneſle thereof. This out 
of maiſter Barnabie Googe, who dooth alſo afftirme 
in another place of his booke of Husbandrie, that if 
we wil hauethe Artichoke to proſper well, wee muſt 
dung the ſame continually with aſhes, for that kinde 
of fruit delighteth therein. 

And to maketheſame out of all queſtion, I knowe 
2 
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2Praucand well experienced Cittizen of London, 
who hath madeoften triall of them.,and hath founde 
very good ſucceſſc, by applying them in the Winter 


time, to the rootes of his owne Artichokes. Now if 


we will alſo looke into the reaſon hereof, we (hal find 
itto be nothingelſe but the ſalt of theſe aſhes, which 
notwithſtanding althat ſharpe Lee, which the ſope- 
boilers haue drawnefrom them,do yet remain much 
ſtronger, and more ſaltiſh then our belt aſhes, that 
haue not as yet beene put toany vſe ; and this wil ca- 
{ilieappeare in ſome of thoſe other vies, that followe 
hereafter. All which being well confidered,I do hold 
the ſame better for winter then ſummer corne, and 
very profitable for al colde and moiſt paſture, & me- 
dow grounds, ſo as they be Jaide vppon them, about 
the feaſt ofall Saintes, thattiegrear ſhowers in the 
Winter time, may make them of an eakte ſolutions 
whereby the graſſe may haue a more [»cedy attraCti- 


on of their vegeratiue ſalt vntoir. 


Some be of opinion that theſe aſhes be made for 
the moſt part,of that tree which carrieth a ſmallleaf, 
like vnto our Oke, and whereof the Danſicke Wain- 
{cot is made. And ſomeorhers doo commend ano- 
ther tree, that ſomewhat refembleth our Witchen 
Elmes,of whoſe boughes and branches, beeing bur- 
ned, they gather theſe aſhes. But it is moſt certaine 
that they arenotthe aſhes of any one tree, but of di- 
uersrhat are conſumed rogether, as they growe in 
ſome greatwood. Nowe theſe aſhes by a more vio- 
lent kind of fire, beeing forced to a fuſion, whereby 
they ca:eand clode together, are then called by the 
name of ſopeaſhes. Burt howe then commerh itto 
paſſe, ifthere be ſuchfaltand ſtrength, remaining in 


theſe waſte aſhes, that our Fleminges (who wilnor 
G3 loſe 
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loſe ſo much as the parings of their nayles, much les 
the vie of ſo rich a commodity) (hould wholy aban- 
don them,and for ſo many yeares togeather diſcon- 
tinew all their traftike and barganing with our ſope 
boilers?It ſhould ſeeme by al l:celyhood that though 
for a ſew of the firſt yeares they tound ſome hartning 
therby vnto the foile and ground whereon they were 
beſtowed, yetin proceſle of yeares that theſe aſhes 
being yearcly renewed ypon the ſame land, didinthe 
ende lcaue ſome hard and barren cruſt,or caput woris 
«mn behinde them,whereby the ground becam either 
for along time,or wholy voproticale ever after. 
Theſe obiections being throughly anſ{wered, and 
confured,I hope ſhall finde ancaly ſure of it to en- 
treat all our (ava tan borderers, who doe occupy 
themſelues inthe affaires of husbandry, toſtep into 
the dutch mens romes, andto neglecte no longer fo 
rich and ſo bountifull an offer. Neither yer will I here 
relie vppon thoſe latetroubles, and turmoiles of the 
low countries, which hath beene a meanes both to 
cut oft a great parte of the entercourſe betwene them 
and vs, and to make them almoſte vnwilling to per- 
forme any profhitable practiſe for their owne good 
leaſt the enemy ſhou!d like a drone Bee deuoure their 
hony, nor yet vpon any newe exaction that hath ben 
demanded ofthem vppon the tranſporting thereof, 
whereas in times paſt they did cacy them freely away 
for balliſt, but 1 will only at this time vrge that coun- 
rermanding priuiledge firſte granted vpon a color or 
pretenceto haucim Joied them very profitablely vp- 
onthe making offalte peeter, and brimſtone within 
this realme, whereby al the ſope boilers were prohi- 
bitedfrom the ſale of them to any ſuch as would tranſ 
portthe, alchough the patentees could neuer as jet 
Wit 
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with all their chimicall skill,draw out or ſeperate one 
poundof peter, or brimſ{tone from them. And for 
my parte I am vndoubredly perfwaded that their firſt 

urpoſe was no other(howſocuer the ſame was mas- 

ed,or diſguiſed inſhew) but only to force the ſope- 
boilers(atterthey had procured a general] reſtrainte) 
to growe to compoſition with them for ſetting them 
atlargeagain, which appeared moſt manifei!lyto be 
ſo,for that in yend they demanded acertaine rate vp- 
on the tun, which they denied,and ea the firſt 
diſcontinuance of them grewe berwixt the flemings 
and the Sope boilers . And thus I hopeT hauere- 
moued this{tumbling blocke outof my countrimens 
way whereby they may beginne atreſhe practiſe of 
them, and thereby make ſome vie of that patent, 
which hath by this time gotten a ſowndileepe,and is 
now awaked in a good houre, 

Andas concerning any bad accidente that they 
ſhould in time leaue behinde them ; their melting 
and ſoluble nature, whereby in one yeares ſpace they 
arc wholy conſumed with thoſe ſhowers, and froſts 
thatouer takethern, isaſufficient argument to con- 
uince all doubtes that can poſlibly bee obieed this 
way . But now to ſome other vies of them: 1 do find 
them much better and cheaper then the maſons duſt 
for the ſcowring of our trenchers , and other wod- 
den veſlels, = this can our duche liskins, and kit- 
chin maides wellapproue, whole dreflors, ſhelues, 
and molding bordes are muche whiter and cleaner 
keept, then choſe which are waſhed, and ſcalded at- 
ter the engliſh manner; vppon which reaſon they 
muſt of neceſſiry be very ſeruiceable for waſhing of al 
our wodden floores cither of deale, or clme to clenſe 
them ofall their g:eale, ſpots, or ſoile NOR 

al 
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and I make no queſtion but that we ſhall finde them 
very excellent tor the _— ,and clenſing of our 
lafſe windowes from all the ſteines, filth,and clow- 
incſſe,that maketh them in time ſo darkſome vnto 
vs . I will paſſe ouer the vie of them in the pauing 
ofthe ſtreetes, andlaying of bowling allies, wherin 
alſo many hundred loades are yearely conſumedin 
London, and the ſuburbs rounde about it. ButI may 
not omitte that excellent and ingenious praCtiſe, of 
that skilfull and auncient ſopeboyler , who lookin 
aduiſedly into their binding and knitting nature, hat 
to his greate credit ereteda faire, a ſtrong and coſtly 
building of bricke,in the morter whereof, he beſtow- 
ed ves. ſtore of his owne ſopeaſhes, which to this 
day contineweth firme, and ſolid, and without any 
ſhew of ill accident (hapining by theſe aſhes)as an 
other building, whoſe ſtones were laide only wit 
lime,and ſand. By whoſe good example many other 
alſo of latter times haue occupied many hiidredloads 
ofthem for the ſame purpoſe, & would haueſpent ma 
ny thouſand loades ofthem ere this day,burthat they 
finde this morter ſomewhat rough in the laying, and 
moreſharpe and frerfull to their fingers then their y- 
ſuall morter which they daily occupy.ButifI were a- 
ble to bea builder my ſelfe, I woulde ſoone remedy 
theſe rwoflenderfalrs, whereof the latterI holdera- 
ther for an excellent quality, and moſt appropriate 
forthe nature of morrter itſelfe, rather then a falte. 
Andyet forthe goodwill which I beare vntoall the 
excellent vniforme builders of our time, and becauſe 
thereby I ſhall giue ſome encreaſe of labour to the 
poore, and painefull people, that may bee employed 
cherin;[ will ſer downe the beſte aduiſe , that] canin 
this behalfe, the ſame being ſuch as I dare make war- 
rant 
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warrantiſc thereofvppon my credit, being carefully 
handled. As concerning theroughnes of them, who : 
is ſo blind that ſeeth not which way to remedy y ſam, 
for itis rather a worke of labor then of skill? Forthey 
being either grorid or ſtamped into a fine powder,be 
fore they be mixed with the ſand,wilſoo be brought 
into aſmooth temper. | 
And here wee haue noncede to feare the charge 
that will ariſe thereby, tor I dare vndertake that the 
profit of one dates labour, will anſwerethe charge of 
three mens wages, inthe difterence of price that will 
be found betweene one loade of thele aſhes, and one 
hundredof lime. The ſharpnes wherwith they offend 
the Bricklaiers fingers may 1n ſome ſort becauvided 
by wearing of gloucs ( without the which, they ſel- 
dome lay any bricke at all) to auoide the like eftects, 
which they tinde in lyme . But for an aſſured helpe 
therein(if the ſame be ſuch as cannot bee endured of 
workemen) let theſe waſt aſhes bee reimbibed with 
more water for ſome reſonable time.rtill ſome farther 
part or proportion of their ſalt be deuided from them 
and thenwithoutall queſtion they ſhall ftinde them 
gentle enough,and much of their fretting nature ta- 
ken from them. See the whole arte of making ofthe 
mortec ſer downe in the former book of experiments 
21.92, Thelaſte, though not theleaſt vic of theſe a- 
ſhes, which I purpoſe todiſcouer at this time, is to 
make them ſeruiceable in ſteade of common aſhes, For buck 
both forthe whiting of linnen,as alſo forthe waking 19% 
of buck lee, which are nowe growne to an exceſſiue 
price, partly by the greate expence ofthem in ſaltpe- 
ter works: but principally through our late ſparing of 
wood.and charcoale,whereby theſe Jatrer times doe 
| notafford the like ſtore,or plenty of them as we were 
| | aC- 
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accuſtomed to haue in the daies of our predeceſſors. 
AndlI am y rather induced to conceaue welioftthem 
inthis courſe, by that auncienr, and common expe- 
rience, which the whitſters , and dutch laundreſles 
hauc long ſince begun, and doe as yet continew a 
mongelt vs, forthe {peedier whiting C_ with 
them, which they do moſt confidently affirme to be- 
come more white by this meanes by once bucking 
of it,then by ſundry times with our common and or- 
dinary aſhes, and it they ſhalbe found ouer ſtrong, & 
ſharpe for ourlinnen ( which is the mw talterthat I 
could cuer here them charged withall ) I doubte not 
but that by the aforeſaid manner ofimbibition, they 
may be ſo weaned,as they ſhall eaſily be reduced to 
the perfect ſtrength of our ordenary aſhes: or elſe for 
our berter ſatisfaction herein wee may vie ſuch pro- 
portion of our aſhes amongſt them,as may beſt bring 
them to bee of one nature and qualitie with them, 
Thus much by way of digrefſion of the ſeuerall vſes 
oftheſe waſt aſhes, wherein though I haue ſtrayed a 
little withoutthe bondes,and limits of husbandry yet 
I hope Iſhalbe found ſufficiently within my text, for 
chat allcheſe particular vices may ſeeme to maintaine 
and fortifie their fructifyingnaturethe more, becauſe 
they are wholly drawn t; om that vegetatiue ſalt, wher 
with the ſame aboue all other ordinary dung whatſo- 
cueris moſt fruitfull,and abounding. 
_ ff Thus much of vegetables, nowe atouch of Ani- 
= mals,andfol will knit vpthis diſcourſe, leauing thoſe 
Salrof Mi. ineſtimable and hidden treaſures of the minerals and 
perats, theirſalts,tending alſo this way vnto the deeepe Lul- 
liſts,andtrew engliſh Paracelfians, who no doubt if 
they lived in thankfef!ltimes, woulde begin where I 


haucleft,and notonly haue publuhed their philoſo-' F 
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phicallfalt, which nature ſhoulde haue beeneforced 
to maintaine for euer., but wouldalſo haue laide open 
a verie large veine of golden Marle , whereby they 
woulde haue ſo multiplied that radicall moiſture of 
ſundry plantes, as that in ſome good meaſure they 
ſhould aus recouered that firſt perfeCtion, wherein 
they were created, and which they loſt by the fal and 
diſobedience of man. Iam crediblie enformed(and 
thereaſon thereof is ſo apparant, as that none but he 
which willdeny the conclufion of a Syllogiſme can 
denie the ſame)that atrer ſuch time as the coaſt-men 
haue by expreſſion, and other aptmeans, gotten that 
kind oftraine oyle, which they call a Siichard oyle, 
from the fiſh of that name, that they doo alſo beſtow 
that which remaineth of the pilchardesvppon their 
leanc and hungry grounds, theſubſtance wherof, by 
putrifaction, dooth intime become a moſt rich and 
fruitfull molde, and ſuch as giueth hart vnto y earth, 
for many yeares together. A EY ps 
Anditisno way to be doubted, but thar the car- g, S 
caſes and garbage ofal other fiſh,would produce the 
dkeetfects,for that they muſt of force reſemble the 
nature of the place wherin they breed and liue:wher- 
of we ſhould haue had a ſufficient triall ear this, but 
that there 15no ſuch ſtore of any other fiſhe ſo fitlie 
preſented vnto vs for this purpoſe, as the pilcharde, 
which ſerueth to no other vſe, after ſeparation made 
of the oile, but only to engenderthis ſalt dung,which 
we hauein hand. - 
Now concerning thebloud, offal, and entrailes of 3/22407l 
beaſts, euery Butcher about London, who for the ofbeaſtes, 
moſt part, hatha garden for that purpoſe, to burie 
the ſamein, to auoid offence, can ſufficiently reſtifie, 
And I haue heard the bloud of beaſts com * in 
igh 
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igh tearmes, for the forwarding and projpering of 
\allpooreand backward vines, ſo as withall|tbe tem- 
pered with lime; which is vſed tono other-ende, but 
onely to deſtroy all ſuch wormes, as otherwiſe the 
bloud would engender inthe earth, which wouldin 
time conſume albthe ſap and marrowe, thatlyerh in 
the rootes, andin the end deſtroy both the root and 
the vine. Yetthis caution I will giue before I con- 
clude: that hewhich tempereth ime with y bloud, 
mult ſuffer the firlt accidentall heate, which happe- 
neth in the {laking thereof, to pas ouer, beforc hee 
apply the ſame tothe root, either ofthe vine, orof a- 
ny other plant,lea({trhatvnkindly and vnnatural hear, 
(which tor the times ſtirred vp in the compolitivn} 


do happen to burne and drie vppe; thatradicall ©; -, 


moyſture, which will hard] bereſtored, 
againe, by any outwarde Art or,” 
meanes whatſocuer, * | 
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Clandite iam rinos pueri,ſat prata biberunt,. * * 


Here endeththe booke © 
of Hushanary. . _—_ 
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